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JOHN BYROM, THE MANCHESTER 

STENOGRAPHER. 

By John £6lington Bailey, 

iRemd February at, XB75.I 

T OHN BYROM needs no introduction to a Manchester literary 
club. Everyone familiar with the life and works of one of the 
most amiable of our local Worthies has admired his versatility of 
genius. Preceding Collier, he was one of the earliest writers in 
the vernacular ; for his poet's ear detected what Sandy Mackay 
called " the gran' metaphoric powers o' the true Dawric." In one 
of his poems he describes how, in his early days, he was smit with 
the love of "rhyme, choice epithet, and smooth descriptive line :" 

Full negligent of prose, 
And through mere liking, tempted to compose. 

t 

Much of what he wrote in this way has unfortunately not been 
preserved ; but amidst his published poems were pieces which 
have attained an abiding place in every English Anthology. As a 
Diarist he has left a curious? picture of an important period of 
our national history, and along with it a representation of his 
Angularly active mind and amiable disposition ; a picture which 
rivals (if it does not exceed) in interest the Diary of Samuel 
Pepys. The mind of the philosopher is appsurent in such 
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poems as ** Careless Content'' and "The Happy Workman's 
Song,'* which accurately depicted the spirit of Lancashire 
men. But the scholar, the critic, and the gentleman were, to 
quote the epitaph, absorbed in the resigned Christian ; his cheer- 
ful religion and high-toned morality having left their influence 
upon his life and works. 

The younger son of a Manchester linen draper, descended 
from an ancient and honourable Lancashire family (to whose 
posterity this city is indebted for two of its churches), John 
Byrom was born one hundred and eighty-nine years ago this 
present month (February). Destined for one of the professions, 
he was, in 1709, when seventeen years old, entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, presided over by the great scholar Bentley. 
Byrom 's amiability of temper and modesty of manners made him 
a favourite at the Doctor's lodge ; and in the pupil's humorous 
disquisitions in after days on disputed readings in the classics, in 
which he made it appear as if Greek and Latin 

Were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended, 

traces of the master's influence might be seen. Byrom's Diary 
contains many notices of the discoverer of the digamma; and 
in reading the attractive memoir of this scholar, by Hartley 
Coleridge, one regrets that the latter had not had the entertaining 
journal before him. In Bentley's household Byrom came in 
contact with Joanna, or "Jug" Bentley, the master's little 
daughter, towards whom the young bachelor conceived a tender 
regard. The girl, who afterwards became the wife of a prelate 
and the mother of Cumberland, the dramatist, was a great beauty, 
and is said to have been the heroine of Byrom's '* smooth song," 
called ** Colin to Phoebe," a pastoral which obtained for the 
youthful poet the commendations* of Addison and the notice of 
Pope. This poem first appeared in the Spectator^ in 1714 ; and 
there, in the same year, appeared also, under the name of John 
Shadow, his two ingenious papers on " Dreams," the former of 
which his admirers afterwards engraved in his treatise on " Short- 
hand.*' By the favour of Bentley, Byrom became Fellow of his 
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college. Some youthful indiscretion, due, as it seems, to politics, 
caused his sudden departure to Montpelier, where he attended 
the medical lectures, and whence, writing home, he hoped his 
friends would approve his conduct His father, who was a strict 
Tory, is perhaps responsible for the Jacobite proclivities of his son* 

Two years after becoming Fellow of Trinity, Byrora, having 
neglected to take orders according to the College statutes, lost 
his income from that source ; and his friends proposed to make 
him Keeper of our Chetham (or, as Byrom wittily called it, the 
Cottonian) Library. The emoluments of the position were not 
large, but its retirement had attractions for one who was much in 
London society. He often entertained the idea of becoming 
Librarian, and mentioned it with another prime inducement — 
** besides, 'tis in Manchester, which place I love entirely." About 
this time, however, he further complicated his prospects by 
marrying his cousin (1721) against the wishes of his family. 
Thrown thus upon his own resources, he found a competency for 
several years by teaching shorthand, in London for the most 
part, his family meanwhile residing in a half-timbered house at 
the corner of Hunter's Lane and Hanging Ditch, near the Old 
Church. His letters home, thus addressed, form not the least 
entertaining portion of the volumes in the Chetham series, called 
his ** Remains,'* which abound in references to the Manchester 
of his day. The death of his elder brother put him in possession 
of the ancestral property at Kersal, and the remainder of his life 
was spent in lettered ease, keeping up to the last his interest in 
his shorthand and his pupils, and in his friends. 

B)rrom, who died in 1763, was in Manchester at the time of 
the visit of the Pretender, when, as he relates, the town was taken 
by two men and a half ! After his return from the Continent, 
however, Byrom was a wiser and a warier man. This was 
instanced by one of his most famous epigrams, extemporised at 
a political banquet. His conduct during the Pretender's visit to 
this city, when he studied how to keep out of any scrape and yet 
behave civilly, was very much like that of Parson Shrigley, who, 
occupying the pulpit of the Old Church on St. Andrew's Day, 
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when the Pretender and his officers were present, prayed, as 
Byrom's daughter relates, " for the King and Prince of Wales, 
but niimed no names,^\ Byrom's title of Doctor was given to him 
by courtesy. He actually seems to have practised for a time in 
Manchester; but he disliked the profession. In his Diary he 
describes a droll interview at the Manchester Cross between 
himself as doctor and a gentleman whose family he had pro- 
fessionally attended with a fatal effect. Accosting him, the 
gentleman offered the fee of two guineas. Byrom said he would 
return him l>alf a guinea back; **but he understood me halfback^ 
and went away with the guinea ! I did not call him back ; for 
when a patient dies under one's bands, I think I perhaps may 
have been in fault, and deserve worse than to be fee'dJ* On 
another occasion he exercised more caution ; for when asked to 
prescribe for an infant, he made the sensible reply, "I know 
nothing for children but taking great care what they feed them 
with ! '' 

Byrom's connection with the history of shorthand dates from 
his college days, when his practical mind saw in it a means for 
diminishing the student's labour. One of Byrom's poems bears 
upon the utility of shorthand. It is called "A Hint to a Young 
Person/' and, though written by Byrom at a later period of his 
life, refers to his younger days : 

In reading authors, when you find 
Bright passages that strike yovr mind. 
And which, perhaps, you may have reason 
To think on at another season, 
Be not contented with the sight. 
But take them down in black and white ; 
Such a respect is wisely shown 
. As makes another's sense one's own. 

W'lken you're asleep upon your bed^ 
A thought may come into your head 
"Which may be useful, if 'tis taken 
Due notice of when you are waken. 
Of midnight thoughts to take no heed 
Betrays a sleepy soul indeed ; 
It is but dreaming in the day 
To throw our nightly hours away* 
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Tn conversation when you meet 

With persons cheerful and discreet. 

That speak or quote, in prose or rhyme, 

Facetious things, or things sublime, 

Observe what passes, and anon, 

When you get home, think thereupon ; 

Write what occurs, forget it not — , 

A good thing sav*d is so much got. 

Let no ren)arkable event 

Pass with a gaping wonderment, 

A fool's device — " Lord, who would think !" 

Rather record with pen and ink 

Whatever deserves attention now ; 

For when 'tis gone — you know not how — 

Too late you'll find that, to your cost. 

So much of human life is lost. 

Were it not for the written letter, 
Pray what were living men the better 
For all the labours of the dead ? 
For all that Socrates e'er said? 
The mora)s brought from Heav'n to men 
He would have carry'd back again ; 
'Tis owing to his short-hand youth 
That Socrates does now speak truth. 

The first mention of shorthand in Byrom's "Remains" was in 
the laconic postscript to a letter dated 17 15. It has usually been 
said that his interest in the art was aroused through some short- 
hand sermons to which he found the key, and that the process 
showed him a way to make a system less unmethodical and 
inelegant. The more correct account is derived from the Diary, 
where, under the year 1726, Byrom, in London, showed- a 
company of friends Rich's Psalms in shorthand, telling them that 
a Trinity College Associate, Tom Sharp — nomen omen — " had 
set me upon shorthand." Four years afterwards William Law, 
the nonjuror, asked Byrom how he came to think of the subject ; 
and he told him of Tom Sharp. This ingenious youth was the 
son of that prelate who averred that the Bible and Shakespeare 
had made him Archbishop of York. The Archbishop had 
encouraged his son to learn shorthand. The biographer of the 
prelate afterwards said that his own knowledge of the art contri- 
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buted not a little to the acceptableness of his delivery, and dwelt 
on the power that the preacher who used shorthand notes had of 
taking in at a glance more words than when ordinarily written, 
which gave him all the outward advantages of extempore preach- 
ing without subjecting himself or his audience to any of its dis- 
advantages. According to the first edition of Byrora's treatise, 
both the author and Tom Sharp, "incited by an authority so 
respectable,*' applied themselves to an examination of the 
stenographies then in vogue. In 1723 Byrom spoke of having 
contrived the system " some years since," and of having amused 
himself from time to time in perfecting it for his own use. 
Addressing one of his disciples afterwards, he referred to the 
toilsome process of adapting a method to the required ends : 

You may remember, when you first began 
To learn the truly tachygraphic plan. 
How, tracing step by step the simplest line. 
We grounded, rais*d, and finish'd our design ; 
How we eseamin'd language and its powers, 
And then adjusted every stroke to ours. 

Byrom was the first shorthand author who gave the art a philo- 
sophical basis. Simple sounds were represented by single marks, 
the simplest being assigned to the commonest letters. The other 
features were easiness in joinings, linear writing, and the rejection 
of arbitrary marks. Byrom*s Diary, which began in 1722, is 
written in character from July, 1723. Soon afterwards he began 
to teach it with profit and success, swearing his pupils to secrecy. 
In 1741 he successfully petitioned the House of Commons for 
an act to secure the sole right of publishing and teaching his 
method. But the book itself, first announced for publication 
in 1723, and often since, did not appear during his lifetime. 
It was ultimately printed and published as "The Universal 
English Shorthand,*' by Harrop, of Manchester, in 1767, under 
the editorship of one of his pupils ; forming an admirable 
specimen of local typography. The work was amply recom- 
mended to the notice of the public by those whom Byrom had 
taught; nothing more , being wanted, as the sanguine signitaries 
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Stated, but a number of learners who, by putting the method 
into practice, might render shorthand universally serviceable. In 
those days stenography was not, as now, intimately connected 
with "the fourth estate," which was then in its infancy; but 
was used by the educated classes generally. In a contemporary 
Shorthand Manual a list of persons is found who reaped benefits 
from the art ; and they were classed in the following order : 
Members of Parliament ; Ministers of State ; Gentlemen of the 
Clergy, Law, and the Professions; Seafaring Men and Travellers; 
adding that " it is a most useful and necessary qualification for all 
young persons, and is a great help and ornament to their other 
learning and accomplishments." The advantages which were 
claimed for the art by its advocates were not chimerical, but 
solid, substantial, and real. It had even been patronised by 
royalty. Dr. Timothy Bright dedicated his " Characterie '' — 
"this new sprong ympe," as he termed it — to Queen Elizabeth, 
who encouraged a work "alogether of English yeeld." A facsimile 
of the stenography of Chnrles I. would be found in the first 
edition of Clive's system of shorthand. In a generation which 
flourished under Puritan influence, shorthand had been very 
largely employed for taking notes of sermons ; Metcalfe's, Mason's, 
and Rich's methods being considered the best. In process of 
time shorthand was recognised as forming part of the education 
of youths (in which respect the philosopher Locke had given it a 
special commendation); and its early professors found encourage- 
ment in " the approval of the Universities." The references to 
the art in the history and literature of the 17th century bear 
further witness to its widespread use. Many of the valuable 
papers in the huge historical collections of " Industrious John " 
owe their preservation to it. Byrom himself said, even at a period 
when shorthand was very general, that it had been " formerly so 
much practised in England." In Byrom's day, when there was a 
special necessity for secrecy in a certain part of the public corre- 
spondence, statesmen patronised the art, and numberless treatises 
came out under their patronage. It was, besides, much in request 
for what was called *' commonplacing," or writing out what was 
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noticeable in profitable books. To its safe keeping likewise were 
entrusted the diaries that our forefathers were in the habit of 
keeping. Many instances of its use in the latter respect might 
be quoted. Sir Symonds d'Ewes wrote his private journal in 
character. Pepys's famous Diary was written according to Rich's 
method, and the amusing record lay unnoticed on the shelves of 
Magdalen College library until it was deciphered in our own 
day. Perhaps very much of that diarist's raciness, certainly his 
unwearying voluminousness, is due to its not having been written 
in longhand. The private diary of Lord Chancellor King, temp, 
George I. and II., had been preserved, by the same system. The 
records of what is known as the Unreported Parliament of 
1768-74 were preserved in 48 vols, at the British Museum by Sir 
Henry Cavendish in stenography. Among others who used short- 
hand for their private papers was Bishop Patrick, whose would-be 
biographer, Dr. Knight, with the view of turning the documents 
to account, consulted with Byrom about their transcription. 

The journal of Byrom remained undeciphered among his lite- 
rary collections in the old house in Quay-street and at Kersall 
Cell, until it was at length transcribed by Miss Bolger, and 
presented to the Chetham Society by Byrom 's descendant. Miss 
Atherton, in 1854-6. It is full of the entertaining qualities with 
which good diaries abound. Though made up chiefly of the 
doings of the writer, and especially of everything which concerned 
the advancement of his favourite art, it conta:ined many graphic 
illustrations of society and manners. There are in it, besides, 
notices of the distinguished names which illumine the " Augustan 
Age ; " with many references to the politics and discussions of 
the day. The sober statement of its editor, Dr. Parkinson, was 
that it was " a treasure such as our printed literature can hardly 
parallel." About the time that Byrom began to teach his system, 
with the resolution that his aims should succeed, he became a 
Fellow of the Royal Society; and that event gave him an intro- 
duction to the literary circles of the metropolis, as also to the 
universities. Early in his professional life in the metropolis, he 
came into contact with a rival professor, a Scotchman, narned 
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James Weston, who published in 1727 a variation of Metcalfe's 
cumbrous method. In appearance the latter contrasted very 
unfavourably with Byrom's neat and regular system ; but it was 
Weston's opinion that it mattered not how crooked or ugly the 
writing looked if it were but speedy and legible ! He was con- 
tinually advertising about Byrom's " Proposals," decrying the 
method, and challenging its author to public disputations about 
it. Byrom quietly asserted the superiority of his system, and, 
apart from one or two humorous advertisements, disregarded his 
rival's abuse. The followers of each method became interested 
in the quarrel ; and the coflfee-houses were the scenes of many 
hostile meetings, which are referred to at length in the Diary 
with considerable humour. 

The reception of the method by those to whom the enthu- 
siastic inventor explained it was very hearty. Amongst others. 
Dr. Bentley promised to further it, and forthwith "took in" 
an M.P. for a subscription. Archbishop Sharp and his son 
"entered into the notion of it very readily;" and Tom himself 
was "very zealous." "Mr. Pope was a subscriber to me." 
Mr. Law, the author of the " Serious Call," had never seen so 
good a notion of shorthand before. Others said that they would 
think of it; "which," said Byrom, "I took for nothing." The 
Diarist carefully records his intercourse with his numerous pupils 
and their progress in the art. Some thought they could not 
learn ; they could not conceive that shorthand could be written 
without arbitrary marks; and others thought five guineas (Byrom's 
fee) a great deal of money. While some decided to learn short- 
hand "'at last," and others began "again," some tried it "once 
more." There were those who in learning were "so slow;" 
others were " great dabs ;" and others again were impatient to 
write fast and get to the contractions. Dr. Legh, the vicar of 
Halifax, preaching from careless shorthand notes, was once " out 
in his sermon." " He wrote wide enough for a coach and six to 
drive in his roads," said his friend the inventor ; who added, in 
regard to his son Edward Byrom, that his handwriting, on the 
contrary, was like **the Hanging Ditch after sermon" — that is, 
c 
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crowded ; for in those days there were often 700 communicants 
at " the great Church," as that edifice seems to have been called 
after the erection of St. Ann's. The nobility to whom Byrom 
taught his useful accomplishment gave him great trouble, and he 
found that they ** required a deal of waiting on." A certain 
duchess had a mind to learn, but thought it would be taken 
notice of if a woman should learn. It was, however, proposed to 
explain to her that it would be a secret if she learnt ! Among 
the many famous men whom Byrom had as pupils was Sir Horace 
Walpole. He was taught along with Lord Conway, and they 
both became expert writers. The valuable historical letters of 
Walpole were for the most part transmitted to the succeeding 
generation by means of Byrom's shorthand. Among other cele- 
brated pupils were the Earl of Morton, Lord Chancellor Pratt, 
the Drs. Hoadley and Dr. Richardson ; and of Manchester men. 
Dr. Hartley, Dr. Deacon, and the Rev. John Clayton. By the 
year 1737 Byrom himself had taught upwards of 200 persons; 
and in 1767, when the method was published, eighty-four writers 
of it, mostly persons of note, signed a recommendation of it. 
Among the number occurs the name of the Rev. Charles Wesley, 
a complete master of the system, as we gather from the Diary, 
and one who wrote it neatly, and turned it to good account. To 
his Hymn-book Byrom was a contributor, and once said to him, 
" When you tell me you write not for the critic but for the 
Christian, it occurs to my mind that you might as well write for 
both, or in such a manner that the critic may by your writing be 
moved to turn Christian rather than the Christian turn critic " — 
a shrewd remark, which, though perhaps inapplicable to the 
Methodist Hymn-book as published, is well suited to some 
recently-imported hymns. In an age of clubs, Byrom, who often 
drew a humorous distinction between " shorthand folk " and 
" longhand men," established a Stenographic Club. At the first 
meeting at the King's Arms, London, in 1726, the inventor deli- 
vered a speech on the antiquity of shorthand, and with some 
ceremony in a Latin formula "erected" the brethren into a 
Society* Byrom was called Grand Master, and his sister Phoebe 
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was Grand Mistress. Addresses in turn were delivered by the 
members on shorthand matters ; and it was a mighty topic with 
them how best their system might be made public with due regard 
to the security of the author's rights. Byrom's Journal was 
largely devoted to their proceedings. It should, however, be said 
that the Diarist sometimes looked at things through stenographic 
spectacles ; as when, for example, he criticised sermons, &c., by 
the rapidity of a speaker's utterance: some clergymen were 
" good dull preachers ;'* others were " prodigious fast." 

He had, like Sidney Smith, great antipathy to discourses which 
were read, complaining that while the English clergy made the 
best sermons, they preached them in the worst manner. He 
ridiculed them in a dialogue in the Lancashire vernacular ; and 
he also expostulated with them in two humorous poems : 

What is a sermon, good or bad, 

If a man reads it like a lad ? , 

To hear some people when they preach, 

How they run o'er all parts of speech. 

And neither raise a word nor sink, 

Our learned Bishops, one would think. 

Had taken schoolboys from the rod 

To make ambassadors for God. 

Although Byrom wielded the pen of a " ready writer," he never 
seems to have been a swift caligraphist ; nor, indeed, was his 
method, as he left it, altogether adapted for verbatim reporting. 
Now and then he made a resolve to practise much for the sake 
of speed. During the angry litigation consequent on the disputes 
between the Fellows of Trinity College and its head, Dr. Bentley, 
Byrom, who took the side of his old master, often figured with his 
"shorthand tackle." But he was sometimes jealously watched. 
When once reporting " Orator Henley," satirised for tuning his 
voice and balancing his hands, Byrom was requested to desist ; 
and on refusal, ^ Mr. Orator went on so much faster than usual, 
that he took the only way to stop me." In the strangers' gallery 
of the British Parliament shorthand was stringently prohibited ; 
but even there Byrom, in 1728, dared to practise his art, writing 
shorthand from Sir R. Walpole and other famous speakers, but 
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he had nearly been taken into custody. Three years later, 
when being examined before a Parliamentary Committee on a 
Manchester Bill, he took notes of the proceedings. A member 
of Parliament thereupon threatened to complain. At the next 
meeting Byrom ventured to assert his right of reporting an open 
trial of so much interest to his fellow-townsmen, but the same 
member against whom Byrom on the former occasion had raised 
a laugh again called him to order. The representative of ** the 
fourth estate" afterwards protested against the prohibition, saying 
that if those " attacks on the liberty of shorthand men went on I 
must have a petition from all counties where our disciples dwell, 
and Manchester must lead them on." The impetus which 
Byrom's method gave to stenographic improvement tended in 
no slight degree to make possible the admission of reporters into 
the houses of legislature. 

The incident above narrated occurred in 1731 — a year which 
was famous in the annals of Parliamentary reporting, from the 
fact that the Gentleman's Magazine was then begun under Edward 
Cave, who, by his influence with the doorkeepers of the Houses, 
as Dr. Johnson insinuated, laid the foundation of our present 
system of Parliamentary reports. Cave, in spite of repeated 
denunciations and prosecutions, persevered in supplying as full 
Parliamentary news as he could ; and in 1739, when the circula- 
tion of the magazine was ten thousand, Dr. Hartley informed 
Byrom that " the Gentleman's Magazine would learn " — meaning 
that its reporter would. This was a man named Guthrie. He 
was the predecessor of Dr. Johnson, whose method of dealing 
with the speeches of the members is well known. For many 
years, indeed, after Johnson's time, the so-called speeches of 
members were in a great measure composed by the reporters 
from the brief memoranda that they obtained by stealth and 
defective notes. It is not said whether Guthrie actually learned 
Byrom's method; but it is certain that a modification of this 
stenography was first systematically used for reporting the 
speeches in the House. This was a system by a literary Non- 
conformist minister, named Palmer, whose work, published in 
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1774 (seven years after Byrom's) is prefaced from Macclesfield. 
A Manchester man, Thomas Molineux, who also was settled at the 
same town, further popularised Byrom's method by seven successive 
cheap editions in 1793, 1798, 1804, 1813, 1821, 1823, and 1825. 
In 1816, 1819, 1823, 1825, &c., modifications of the system, 
quite as popular, were issued by Longmans, Gawtress, Kelly, 
Nightingale, &c., and in 1834 by Rofife, a pupil of Molineux's, 
Taylor's and Harding's systems were based on Byrom's, and 
Pitman's in turn upon Taylor's. Nearly the whole of these 
authors followed the very happy example of Byrom in giving to 
the frequent letters m and n the two horizontal curves, and to / 
the upright stroke. This fundamental arrangement did very 
much to produce a practical method. The germs of the phonetic 
system might be found in Byrom's original treatise. Lewis, the 
historian of shorthand, had justly said that Byrom's work was the 
best introduction to the theory and practice of the art; and 
another authority. Dr. Mavor, averred that Byrom's original plan 
must for ever be the basis of every future rational system of 
shorthand. Mr. Pitman, in his Histbry, has not given to Byrom 
his rightful place as marking the beginning of a new shorthand 
epoch, but has assigned the post of honour to Taylor (1786). 
The well-known system called Phonography, which has in some 
respects been connected with this city, appeared in 1837, almost 
coeval with the penny post, and inaugurated another epoch. 
Mr. Pitman, animated with Byrom's intelligent enthusiasm for 
the art, but with a greater reliance upon the appreciation of the 
public, has by praiseworthy efforts succeeded in popularising 
shorthand by a system that is at once philosophical and prac- 
tical, and by so doing has bestowed an incalculable boon on the 
present generation. The name of Byrom ought not to be over- 
looked in reviewing the history of the art. As we have seen, 
there was much in him to commend as a man of high moral prin- 
ciple, as a poet of no mean ability, and as an entertaining Diarist; 
but it must not be forgotten that it was owing to his ingenuity that 
a valuable instrument has been given to the political, the intellec- 
tual, and (it might be added) the religious culture of the people. 






THE DIALECT OF LANCASHIRE 

CONSIDERED AS A VEHICLE FOR POETRY. 

By George Milner. 
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"M" OT many years ago it would have been thought a slightly 
foolish thing to enter upon a question like that which is 
before us to-night. The great majority were in the habit of 
regarding all dialects, except the Scottish, as entirely beneath 
their attention. Literature, to have any influence with them, 
must be what was called " polite." All folk-speech was uncouth 
and vulgar — a thing to be got rid of, by the aid of the school- 
master, with as little delay as possible. And even those who 
ventured, or vouchsafed, as the case might be, to use a dialect, 
only took it up as an instrument for the production of grotesque 
effects, or to cloak the poverty, perhaps the grossness, of their 
ideas. To a considerable extent this has been changed. The 
true nature and importance of dialects havipg been at length 
apprehended, they have become objects of investigation and 
study to some of the ripest scholars of our time. And how has 
this occurred? In the simplest way. Philology, having come 
into vogue, began to be regarded as a science, and those who 
studied it found themselves forced back, as a necessity, upon the 
examination of dialects, because in them were so frequently to 
be found the very roots and springs of the modern and more 
pretentious literary language. 
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Probably most people have not realised how large an element 
dialectical speech is in the total sum of language. A recent 
writer in the ComhiU Magazine has shown that *• there are pro- 
bably at least fifty well-defined varieties of dialect still spoken in 
Italy and the islands;'' and he says, ** About a dozen of the 
Italian dialects have been raised by the genius and public spirit 
of provincial poets from the low estate of patois to the dignity of 
literary languages. About ten more are fixed and cultivated 
sufficiently to possess their own dictionaries." In our own 
country there are, no doubt, as many varieties of dialect as are 
here spoken of as existing in Italy; and if ever the English Dialect 
Society should complete its work and give us a consensus of all 
the provincial dialects, we shall then see how much of the 
strength of the English tongue has been drawn from these obscure 
sources, or is identical with them. 

It may not be amiss here to ask ourselves, What is a dialect, 
(an English dialect I mean) and how does it difFfr from the 
ordinary, current speech 1 It will be found to consist, first, I 
believe, mainly of such English words as are not of classical 
origin. Of course, each dialect will not contain the whole of 
these terms ; but a person writing in any one of them would find 
that he could use nearly all words of Anglo-Saxon derivation 
without offending against the genius of provincial speech. These 
words may be subdivided into those in which the pronunciation 
does not differ from that which is usual, and those which are 
pronounced in an archaic manner, each dialect probably pro- 
nouncing them after a manner of its own ; second, words which 
are common to most English dialects, though differing occa- 
sionally in form ; third, words peculiar to the particular district, 
and these will be found to be but few in number ; fourth, idioms 
and phrases — and in this last will probably be discovered more 
than elsewhere the differentia and the Doric flavour of each 
dialect 

If this be a true statement of the nature of dialects, it will be 
clear that there can be no reason why they should not be used 
for the purposes of poetry ; at least three poets of eminence have 
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indeed so used them — Spenser, Burns, and Tennyson. Spenser's 
" Shepheard's Calender,*' his first work of moment, and that which 
led to his recognition by his contemporaries as a true poet, was 
written in a Northern dialect. Now Spenser's poetry was always 
delicate, tender, melodious ; but the comparatively rough dialect 
of the poem alluded to interferes with none of these qualities. 
That Bums was at his best when he avoided modern English we 
all know. ' In his case, at any rate, the poetry flourished most 
when it was in union with his own native speech ; and with regard 
to Tennyson, it is not too much to say that his two poems in the 
Lincolnshire dialect will hold their own for truth and force against 
the whole range of his minor productions. The reas6n of this is 
obvious. The truest poetry requires for its expression only the 
simplest words ; and in poetical composition the nearer we are to 
the roots of language the safer we are from jarring notes and false 
associations. For poetry we need a clear medium far oftener than 
we require a complex one. " The perfectly simple, limpid style," 
says Matthew Arnold, " is the supreme style of all ; but the sim- 
plicity of it is not the simplicity of prose, but that into which 
poetry alone gets the privilege of being loosed only when at its 
best moments." De Quincey is equally distinct in the same 
direction, and remarkably pointed for our purpose. " Pathos," 
he says, ** in situations which are homely, or at all connected with 
domestic affections, naturally moves by Saxon words. Lyrical 
emotion of every kind, which (to merit the name of lyrical) must 
be in the state of flux and reflux, or, generally, of agitation, also 
requires the Saxon element of our language. And why ] Because 
the Saxon is the aboriginal element ; the basis, and not the super- 
structure; consequently it comprehends all the ideas that axe 
natural to the heart of man, and to the elementary situations 
of life." 

Let us now, however, turn to our own particular dialect — that 
of Lancashire. Have we, in the first place, a vocabulary adapted 
for poetical expression ? I maintain that we have. Look over 
any list of those words which form the Saxon, Scandinavian, or 
Celtic element in English, and we shall find that there is not one 
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word in a hundred which we could not, either with shght change 
of pronunciation or without it, naturalise and use in the dialect 
of Lancashire. Take a few examples at hap-hazard — examplesr 
which will cover the whole ground and illustrate our contention — 
because they are neither more nor less fitted for appropriation 
than those by which they are surrounded. From the Saxon : 
Cldudy dawfiy rain, snow, thundery kin, delve, besom, bridge. 
From the Scandinavian : Fell, garth, force, gill (a valley), holm, 
thorp. From the Celtic : Bag, wieket, ridge, knell, knoll, goblin, 
chut, grumble. If we turn now to a list of the classical words in 
our language, we shall find that while a large number even of 
these — ^and especially the monosyllabic words — are available for 
our use, scarcely one of the polysyllabic words could be used 
without breaking, so to speak, the charm of dialectal simplicity 
and elementarines%. Accident, incision, candour, annual, difficulty, 
facilitate, permanent, not to take extreme examples, and all such 
like, are words which lie outside the provincial pale. Now we 
know that much nonsense has been loosed upon us from time 
to time about the desirability of writing only in what it is usual 
to call the ''nervous Saxon style." All this is inapplicable 
to prose. The wider and the more polyglot our vocabulary is, 
the better. If we want a word, let us take the best— that is^ the 
most expressive, the most picturesque, the tightest-fitting, the 
nearest to our idea of all those which come to hand, without 
asking foolish questions about its remote genealogy; only leaning 
always, if we would have that style which, as I have said, Mr. Arnold 
speaks of as the ** supreme style," to the side of simplicity. But 
in poetry it is different Coleridge's definitions of prose and 
poetry, though valuable, are, I think, imperfect. He saidt 
" Prose = words in their best order; Poetry = the best words in 
the best order." This is imperfect, because it seems to infer that 
in prose one need not have the best word, and it leaves out the 
consideration that in verse one must not only have the best words 
as words, but also those which are best for the peculiar and 
subtle objects of poetry. By some curious and, as yet, only 
half-defined, but quite natural canon, the poet finds himself com* 
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pelled to reject a multitude of words which in prose would be 
eminently the best. And these are usually the words which are 
not native to us — ^words which are foreign and complex in their 
nature and derivation — the very words, in fact, which a dialect, 
by a self-imposed law, casts out from itself as being alien to its 
spirit and purpose. We are not surprised to find, therefore, that 
the best modem poets have fallen back as much as was possible 
upon the Elizabethan, and even the ante-Elizabethan, vocabulary 
— ^upon that vocabulary, in short, which is most nearly allied 
both to the letter and to the spirit of our own northern dialect; 
Let us take an example. No one would now argue that cerulean 
is a better word for poetical use than the simple adjective. ^/«^, 
or that empyrean is better than sky, Tennyson (whose knowledge 
of his art will not be questioned by any) has not used the first 
word at all — could not use it, in fact — and has only admitted the 
second once, and then under peculiar circumstances. 

The deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset — 

occurs in a poem on Milton, which is a professed imitation of 
the classical Alcaic measure, and which is also intended to* 
embody something of Milton in his most classical vein. Eut 
blue and sky are, of course, of frequent occurrence ; indeed, as 
if to attain a still greater simplicity, Tennyson^ often uses the 
homely Saxon adjective blue — scarcely altered from its original 
bleo — ^to express both adjective and noun in one. Among other 
instances we have, in " The Miller's Daughter," 

The breezy blue. 

In " The Dream of Fair Women," 

The maiden splendours of the monimg star 
Shook in the stedfast blue. 

And in " In Memoriam," 

Drowned in yonder living blue^ 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 

Now the two classical words we have mentioned could not, of 
course, under any circumstances, be used in a genuine piece of 
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pur dialiect; the better and simpler words could be so used. 

Waugh says,' 

There's lots a blue sky up aboon ; 

and Ramsbottom has, 

Hearken th' bonny layrock sing— 
A dark spot ditherin' i'th' blue sky; 

while Tennyson's use of the word blue as a noun would lend itself 
at once to dialectal purposes — 

Dreawn'd i' yonther livin' blue^ 
Th' layrock is a soightless sung. 

You will perceive that I am making large claims for the dialect. 
I am asking you to believe not only that it offers a fair vehicle 
for the conveyance of essentially poetical ideas, but that it also 
actually exerts, in a certain direction, a restraining and purifying 
influence — compels the poet, in fact, to choose, little as he may 
know it, the preferable word. I will endeavour to illustrate this 
still further. There is a short poem by Wordsworth which is 
well known for its exquisite simplicity and beauty, I will trans- 
late it into the Lancashire dialect, with a two-fold object : first, 
to show that such delicate sentiments as are here expressed can 
be transmitted through the dialect without material injury, which 
is in effect to prove that for which I am contending ; and, second, 
to show in this case that with regard to a single phrase the dialect 
may compel an improvement We will first take the poem in its 
ordinary English form : 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom ther^ were none to praise^ 

And very few to love* 

A violet by a mossy stone 

Half-hidden from the eye I 
Fair as a star when only one 

Is shining in thf sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me 1 
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You will remember what Mr. Arnold has said about simplicity 
being the supreme style ; elsewhere he says the best style has for 
" its cause a certain pressure of emotion, and an ever-surging, yet 
bridled, excitement in the poet, giving a special intensity to his 
way of delivering himself" In this poem there is that pressure 
of emotion which makes style ; but in the last line, style entirely 
breaks down, because simplicity is lost The word "difference" 
strikes a false note. Any reader of taste would say so, without 
stopping to ask himself why. The reason lies partly, perhaps, in 
association, but also very largely in the classical origin of the 
word. Disfero is a Latin intrusion here, and destroys the homo- 
geneousness of the poem. We want in its place some simple 
Celtic or Saxon root-word which shall carry the idea as in a 
transparent crystal ; not strangle it with convolutions. We will 
now take the Lancashire version : 

Hoo wonned among th' untrothen ways . 

Asoide o'th* springs o' Dove, 
A lass ut ther were noan for t* praise, 

And verra few for t' love. 

A voilet boi a mossy stone 

Hawve hidden from the oi ! 
Fair as a star when nobbut one 

Is shoinin' up i'th' skoi. 

Hoo're o' unknown, an' few could know 

When Lucy coom for t* dee ; 
But hoo's i*th' yearth, an*, oh, it's browt 

Another day to me ! 

It will be seen that the difficulty in the last line is got rid of by 
substituting a simple and expressive Lancashire phrase, which is 
thus used — "Ah, th'art weel off now ; but if ever tha loses thi 
owd mother, if II he another day for thee, mi lad ! " Now, the 
more you examine this phrase, the more you will find it to be an 
entirely poetic mode of expressing the idea of altered and dete- 
riorated circumstances, a mode for which one could find a hundred 
parallels in our best poets j it is, in fact, the imagination at its 
favourite work of presenting things in the concrete, and shows 
how very near poetic style is to much of our dialectal homeliness. 
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But not only does our dialect encourage and even enjoin, as I 
have shown, the use of unclassical terms; it also allows the 
employment of many fine archaic and now forgotten words, which 
are not so easily admissible into ordinary modem poetry ; and 
this is a manifest advantage, for it gives an antique flavour to the 
verse, which is eminently desirable. In Spenser's dedicatory 
epistle prefixed to *' The Shepheard's Calender," there are some 
pertinent observations upon this point. Speaking of the poet's 
use of ancient phrases — alluding chiefly to those of Chaucer — he 
says : '' But whether he useth them by such casualtye and cus* 
tome, or of set purpose and choyse> as thinking them fittest for 
such rusticall Tudenesse of shepheards^ eyther for that theyr rough 
sounde would make his rymes more ragged and rusticall, or els 
because such olde and obsolete wordes are most used of country 
folke, sure I think, and think I think not amisse, that they bring 
great grace, and, as one would say, anctoritie to the verse. . • . 
In my opinion it is one special prayse of many, which are dew to 
this Poete, that he hath laboured to restore, as to the3rr rightfuU 
heritage, such good and naturall English words, as have ben long 
time out of use, and almost cleane disherited." 

We will now take a few instances of these old words, as they 
occur in the dialectal verse of Mr. Waugh : — 

Welkin : 

But, th' minute th' welkin -s dear again, 
He's peearter than before. 

Of course, we find such a word as this in the earlier poets; and 
let me ask you to note how this and the others fit into the dialect 
without producing any sense of incongruity. Spenser has it, — 

He leaves the welkin way most beaten playne. 

Posies : * 

Uktposiis 'at are parchin* in the Midsummer sun. 
There*s mony a poor heart faints afore the journey be run* 

Weeds — mourning clothes ; 

Twelve months i* weeds , when Robin deed, 
Hoo looked so dcawn wi' ne'er a smile. 
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Lasses and Lads: 



Liefer : 



Lilt : 



Th' lasses an' lads are i' th' meadow ; 
'lliey*re gettin their baggin' V th* hay. 



But he that would lie/er drink wayter 
Shall never be stinted by me. 



Come, Mary, luik thi' arm i' mine, 
An* /iV/ away wi* me. 



Sweetheart : 

The little cottage where abides 
My swettheatt kind and true. 

Shoon : 

The dule may tent th* o'on, 
Iv aw go without shoon^ 
Aw'll see were thae gwos to mysel' I 

Ancientry : 

It*s o* crom-fuU o* ancientry, 

Countrie : 

An* live an* dee i* my own countrie^ 
Where moorlan* breezes blow. 

Marrow : 

Hoo*ll never meet thy marrow^ 
For mony a summer day I 

Wordsworth, it will be remembered, uses this word in his " Yar- 
row Unvisited:" 

And when we came to Clovenford, 
Then said my " winsome Marrow ^^^ 
" Whate*er betide, we'll turn aside, 
And see the Braes of Yarrow : — ** 

adopting it from the old ballad : — 

Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny Bride^ 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome Marrow ! 

To these may be added certain modem words which retain in 
the dialect their older form. Two instances will be sufficient to 
indicate this class ; — 
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Brid and Brun : 

Heigh, Ned, owd mon, aw fed as fain 
As ony Md 'at sings i' May. 
Th' fire ^ruus clear ; an* th' heawse b^ins 
A lookin' brisk and breet. 

In TyndalFs New Testament we have both these forms. ^ So 
that the bryddes of the aier come and bylde in the braunches of 
it" And, " As the tares are gaddred and drent in the fyre/* 

There are also the older forms or constructions which still 
linger in our provincial speech as well as in our poetry. I will 
name but one, the redundant use of " for." In the rendering 
from Wordsworth you will remember the lines : 

A lass ut there were noan for't praise, 
An* verra few for't' love. 

The "for" not being in the original. The use of this in our old 
translation of the Scriptures will be famiUar: "And all the 
people came early in the morning to him in the temple, /or to 
hear him." 

I may also further mention here, as a typical instance, the sub- 
stitution of "hoo" for "she" ; 

Hoo wonned among th* untrothen ways. 

This word the ordinary reader would consider to be, with many 
others, a mere vulgarism. It is not so. In Anglo-Saxon, the 
personal pronoun " I " is thus declined in the third person : 

Mas.. Fem. NeiL 

He Heo Hit 

We see, therefore, where the " hoo " comes from. 

To me it seems, from a consideration of these instances and 
many others, that the genius of our provincial poetry is so nearly 
allied to that of the older literature that any skilful writer of tlie 
dialect might enrich his verse by introducing into it any, or all, of 
those antique, and now disused, but most expressive words which 
are to be found in the earlier poets. 

It is no small part of the work of a great imaginative writer to 
enrich and, at the same time, to keep pure the literary language 
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of his country. In this work there is also, to an extent, room for 
the provincial poet, notwithstanding that he is popularly supposed 
to be a corrupter of that " well of English," which should be 
kept '^undefiled." His first aim is, no doubt, to express the 
poetry which is in him, through that vehicle which is best for 
himself, and also best for many of his readers ; but, at the same 
time, his work, if carefully done, will always possess an historical 
interest, and a philological value. As we have seen, the words 
of the older poets are often retained in the dialects, and these 
the modern poet might reclaim ; and, further, he could often find 
in the pages of his humbler brother an original word or phrase, 
strong and picturesque, with which he might materially enrich 
his own vocabulary. Of these origininal or peculiar words we 
will now give a few instances, and let it be noted they are another 
addition to the provincial power of expression, another enlarge- 
ment of the dialectal vocabulary. 
Boggart — 2l word of Celtic origin : 

Has th' boggarts taen houd o' my dad t 

Feeorin' — fairies, uncanny creatures, brings which have to do 
with the Evil One. 

Yammer, to yearn, to desire intensely. A wonderfully expres- 
sive word, and one which is without a parallel in our literary 
speech : 

We wandem abeawt to find rest on% 

a 

An' th' worm yammers for us i'th' greawnd. 

Clemmin' — starving for want of food : 

An' ony poor craytur 'at's clemmin^ 
May come have a meawthful wi' me. 

Marlock — ^to dance in an odd or quaint fashion : 

Aw marlocked upo' th' white hearthstone. 

Fratchin' — a word for which we have no literary synonym : 

It's no use a peawtin' an fratchin'. - 

YoNDERLY — a curiously picturesque and quite inimitable word. 
It means thin, worn, shadowy, withdrawn, as it were to a distance : 

Thae's looked yttyyomUrfy mony a day. 
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Mornin' Side: 

A bonny bit o' garden greawnd, 
O'th' mornin' side o'th' fowd. 

EAWL-LEET-r-a fine synonym for twilight, and poetic in con- 
ception : 

Then down bi th' well iW fairy dell» 

Wi' trees aboon it knittin', 
Where, near and fur, ther's nowt astir 

But bats i'th' eawl-Uet flittin'." 

Neet-fo', and Th' Edge o' Dark.— These, like the last word, 
are wonderfully poetic expressions for twilight. The first is 
merely the Lancashire rendering of the English phrase "night- 
fall" Tennyson uses **evenfall." But the second is peculiar. 
It is said that the Celtic element is particularly strong in Lanca- 
shire. Such a phrase as this goes far to prove it It is a speci- 
men of Celtic felicity. 

These are but a few words out of a large number, but they are 
sufficient to indicate what the vein would be if it were followed up. 

The next point which invites our attention is that of Euphony. 
Persons unaccustomed to the* Lancashire dialect declare it, at 
first sight, to be harsh, uncouth, and awkward. Out of mere 
ignorance, and judging by the appearance only, people say the 
same thing of the language of the Principality. An Englishman, 
taking up a page of Welsh, asks, " Shall I risk dislocation of jaw 
by attempting to pronounce such 'jargon' as that?" but ask a 
girl in the Vale of Edeimion to read the same passage for you, 
and you get out of the apparently strange jumble of vowelless 
consonants, such mellifluousness as one hears in '' O Llangollen 
e Dolgellau." It is precisely so with the dialect of Lancashire. 
It is only harsh in the hands of those who cannot write it, or in 
the mouths of those who cannot read it The chief charac- 
teristics of the dialect in this connection are first, to broaden 
sounds ; second, to soften them ; and third, to draw out or elon- 
gate. It is emphatically a broad-chested speech. What are 
called "head-notes " are infrequent. In considering this part of 
our subject, we must lay aside all conventional ideas as to the 
supposed vulgarity of certain sounds, and the supposed refine* 
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ment of certain others. Keeping this in mind, let us look at 
some of the changes. In place of the thin "i" we get the 
broader and quite Greek sound of "oi;** in place of "au"in 
"fall" and "all," we get the broad and open "o," as in "fo" 
and "o'j" in place of "pull," we get "poo;" and for the short 
" dance," the longer " doance." Of course, there are exceptions 
to this rule — notably the change of " ou " to the thinner sound 
" ^w," as in " heawse ; " but what I maintain is that the general 
tendency is to broaden sounds, and to increase quantity in the 
metrical sense, and that this is a gain as regards versification. In 
this respect we seem to differ from the Cheshire, Yorkshire, West- 
morland, and Dorsetshire dialects, which thin rather than broaden 
many of their sounds. In Westmorland, " poor " becomes the 
"peer;" "who" becomes "wha;" "after,'* "efter;" and 
** doings," "deeins." Next there is the tendency to soften. In 
Lancashire the "d" and **t," especially when occurring in the 
middle of a word, are softened by the addition of "h;" 
"water" becomes "wayther;*' "wandering," " wanthering." 
And in the plural it is " wandthern :" 

As yo wandthern thro' life ten to one at yo'n find 

"Shadow" becomes "shathow," or "shatha;" and "ladder," 
"ladther" and "lather." The two following extracts present 
further illustrations of the same kind of mutation : 

Lasses are not awlus young, 
Cherries 'at 'un grown too long 
Bitther taste i' places. Ramsbotf$m, 

Nowt con sweether pleasures bring, 
Larks 'uU seldom thry to sing, 
Till they'n getten mated. IHd, 

In this, I believe, there is some reminiscence of an older pro- 
nunciation. The antique forms "murther'' and " burthen " will 
occur tf) you. Tennyson, with his usually fine ear, has adopted 
the las[ in the poem called, ''The Daisy:" 

And in my head, for half the day, 

The rich Virgilian rustic measure 
Of Lari Maxume, aU the way, 

Like ballad-burthen music kept* 
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And in Tyndale's New Testament we have: ''For even as the 
tares are gaddred ; " and also, '* They shall gadther out of his 
kingdom all things that do hurte." 

We may note also the* softening of the hard "c" or ''k" by 
bringing after it the sound of '' w/' as in 'cwortin" (courting) : 

SoBshine comes back. 

As soon as aw crack 

O' beginning my cwortin again. IVau^A. 

I<ong has Jammy cworted thee, 
Bridlike he'd be matin*. Ramsboitom, 

This peculiarity we shall find in other dialects. Another im- 
portant point is the frequent elimination of the sibilant '*s" 
from nouns by the plural termination in '' n/' as in '' e'en " for 
" eyes," " shoon " for " shoes.'* The " s " is also got rid of in 
such words as •*was," by the substitution of "wur/ and by 
such changes as that of ''mun '' for '* must." 

Not content wi one or two. 
What man o' thi lovers do, 
Pratty teasin Kitty ? Ramsbottcm. 

Lastly, there is the lengthening or crooning sound, which is very 
peculiar, and which, though not exactly ''lengthened sweetness 
long drawn out," is often, in Lancashire, an addition to the 
melody of the verse. While speaking of the sound of the dialect, 
I may mention that I once heard it fairly tested in the little 
windy chapel at Ashworth, in Birtle-cum-Bamford. It was at the 
close of a sweet summer day that, coming down from the hills, I 
strolled through the open door into the sacred building, and heard 
the moorland " men and maidens " up in the quire-loft practising, 
with their leader, the psalms for the coming Sunday. Their 
speech was the pure dialect of South Lancashire, and was per- 
fectly guiltless of fine accents and town affectations. It sounded 
odd and quaint at first ; but after a few minutes, things seemed to 
adjust themselves, and I found that the Psalms of David, in the 
magnificent rendering of the older version — that of the great 
English Bible, as it is called, fell naturally enough, and without 
that shock, which one would expect, into the broad, strong 
pQtais of Lancashire. 
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Much remains to be said ; but my space is more than exhausted. 
I can only add that I express no opinion here as to the desirability 
or otherwise of retaining or cultivating the use of the dialect. I 
have spoken only historically and critically — taking the dialect as 
it exists, and seeking to show what are its capabilities and its 
limitations. It should also be remembered that I have dealt with 
the dialect only as a vehicle: what I have said is quite indepen- 
dent of the question, as to whether it has, or has not been made 
the medium for the expression of tfue poetry. That is a branch 
of the subject which must remain for treatment hereafter: probably 
it would not be difficult to show that in the hands of a few the 
dialect has been found fully adequate for the expression of all the 
elementary emotions, and that, although anything like subtlety or 
complexity of ideas is beyond its reach, love, humour, pathos, and 
a certain shrewd delineation of character, are distinctly within 
the scope of its powers. 
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ON THE WORD "THISNE." 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, ACT I. SC. 2. 



By J. HiGSON Haworth. 



{Read Ncvimitr ^ 1874.] 

'T'HE small speech of Bottom, containing the word "thisne," 
in all the texts is very obscure in meaning. Some emenda- 
tion is necessary to clear up the passage, yet all the editors of 
Shakspere have left it as it stands in the folios ; they seem to 
have fought shy of touching it, as if it were a hopeless effort to 
suggest even a possible elucidation. In every edition I have 
seen the word is printed with a T ; nearly in every edition it is 
printed in italics ; and in some editions it is printed in italics as 
well as the following words, " O, PyramuSy* etc., as if the editor 
intended them to be read all together, in one and the same 
manner. 

Readers and actors always call it Thisne ; and Mr. Phelps, 
who is a very careful student of the text, and a great stickler for 
clear and consistent rendering of the poet's meaning by the 
reader, himself reads the whole speech from beginning to end in 
one dead level tone, and without expression or change of voice 
or emphasis in any part of it, which I take to be an admission of 
his inability to put the sentence to rights, so he slurs it over, 
because he cannot make proper elocutionary use of it. 

The common idea respecting the word is that it is one of 
Bottom's blunders, and therefore simply a corrupt pronunciation 
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of TTiisde. The aiguments in favour of this view are — (i) that 
the clowns all make blunders in phraseology and pronunciation, 
such as where Bottom says he will ** aggravate" his voice when he 
means mitigate or lessen it ; and when he says they can rehearse 
in the wood ^'obscenely/' meaning to say unseen. Also Bottom 
calls "Leander" Limander; and Flute calls **Hero" Helm; they 
both call "Ninus"' Ninny s^ and they both call "Cephalus and 
Procris" Shafalus and Proems; whilst Bottom calls " Hercules'* 
Ercies, and " Phoebus" Phibhus. (2) The fact of the word being 
always printed with T. (3) That it may be only a printer's error 
for Thisbe. The arguments against the supposition of its being 
intended for Thisbe are/ 1 think, irresistible — in fact, one proof 
alone is sufficient. This is the only line in which the word is so 
written, and yet Thisbe occurs in the mouths of the clowns, cor- 
rectly pronounced, no less than twenty-eight ^times during the 
play and interlude. It is thirteen times used by Bottom himself 
correctly ; twice in the very same speech, first immediately before 
and second immediately after the word Thisne occurs. 

This does not dispose of the argument that '^ it may be a 
printer's error;" but may-be's, unsupported by any collateral 
evidence, are valueless, so I shall take no further note of it. To 
show that the word is correctly spelt, but with wrong t3rpe, will be 
of much more weight. All careful and conscientious editors 
resort to changing the words or spellings as a last alternative, 
except in some cases where the error has been manifest and 
obvious. It is therefore fortimate that the emendation of this 
passage, which I have to suggest, involves simply the alteration 
of the type, without the taking away or adding of a single letter ; 
and its elucidation is simply a change in the manner of reading. 

I take this word to be the old English word thisne^ it is a 
contraction of thisness^ meaning in this manner. If this view be 
correct, the speech should be written : 

BoT. — An I may hide my face, let me play Thisbe too ; I'll speak in a 
monstrous little voice, thisne-'thisne x-^Ah^ I^ramus^ my iever dear;—^^ 
Thishe dear ;— and— /mJk f^ar t 

• Fkoiiotinoed m one syllable, the final e mute. 
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The word thisney used in exactly this form and sense, is common 
in Lancashire among the populations away from the influences of 
town life and its immigrations ; and north of the Ribble it still 
exists, in common use, in its perfect form, thisness, with its com- 
plement thatness, which is sometimes shortened into thatne, 
exactly the same contraction as thisne. 

It may be asked. Why go so far out of the way as to put a 
Lancashire word into Bottom's mouth, who, if not a Cockney 
weaver, must have been a Warwickshire one t In answer to 
that I can only appeal to the other language of the clowns in 
Midsummer Nighi^s Dream^ especially Bottom himself, who uses 
many Lancashire words and phrases. When he says '^ monstrous 
little voice," he uses a peculiarity common in the remoter parts 
of this county yet I remember an old man of eighty years, on 
Longridge Fell, who, in answer to my salutation, said, " It is — a 
fearfti fine day^ I once overheard a bargain between a Fylde 
farmer and a town matron as to the price of some eggs in the 
farmer's basket. At its conclusion the farmer rejected a half* 
penny as a bad one ; the lady insisted it was good, and he 
pocketed it finally, saying, " Well, it's a terrible smct un." Bottom 
uses the word thrum — a word used every day in this county 
wherever a loom is at work, a purely technical word, belonging 
the trade of weaver. In this case : 

O ! Fates ! Come, Come ! 
Cat thread and thrum. 

Bottom distinguishes between the technical meanings of the two 
words thread and thrum — a distinction made to this day — thread 
being the warp thread in the warp^ thrum being warp threads cut 
off the warp. Fitted^ in the sense of suited or supplied with 
what is wanted, is used by Quince, after he has cast the parts : 

And I hope here is a play fitted. 

This word is commonly used in Lancashire, as, when a person 
goes to a shop for purchases, he is said to be fitted if he gets all 
he wants ; or one will say, '^ I got fitted as soon as I got in," 
meaning he had not to wait any time before he was served. 
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Bottom says, '' This is a knavery of them to make me afeard^^ 
After his translation, he uses ndf for fist or hand : 

Give me your neif, Monsieur Mustardseed (iv. i). 
He says : 

Methioks I have a great denre for a bottU oli hay (iv. i). 

" Bottle" is used for truss. 

These words are all still in common use in the dialect of this 
county, in the same forms and senses as used by him. As for 
the general use throughout Shakspere of words now still in com- 
mon use in the Folk-speech of Lancashire, the fact need only be 
named to be admitted ; I shall therefore content myself by naming 
a few cases only, taken at a hasty and cursory glance through an 
ordinary glossary :— 

Barm — for yeast — Mid. N. Dr. ii. i. , 
Barns — ^bairns, children. — Much Ado iii. 4. 
Child— for female infant. — Winter^s Tale iii. 3. 

Is it a lad or a child? Common query in Lancashire when news of >a 
birth comes. \ 

Clean Kam — ^for rigmarole, or crooked nonsense. Clean now 
means entirely or quite ; kam now means awry, aside, eccentric. 
Coriolanus iii. i. 

Clip — to embrace, to cuddle. — Winter's Tale v. 2; and 
Coriolanus i. 6. 

Doff — to put oflf. — lio, and Jul. ii. 2. 

Romeo, doff thy name. 

Deck — for /j^^ (of cards). — Hefi. VI. v. i. 

The king was slily fingered from the deck. 

Fear — to frighten. — Tarn. Sh. v. 2 ; Hen. VI. iii. 3, and v. 2 ; 
Ant. Cleo. ii. 6 ; Ven. Adon. stanza 183. 
Tide — a holiday feast, or wake : 

Const. — ^Among the high tides in the kalendar {^hn iii. i.) 

It — ^for its.— John ii. i ; Timon v. i, and many other passages. 
Liefest, Leifer, as Leif — in many places throughout the plays. 
• MoUGHT — for might. — 3 Hen. VI. v. 2. 
Noddy — ^for simpleton, iooX.^Two Gen. Ver. i. i. 
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Next — for nearest (next way). — Win, Tale, 
Othebsome : 
Helena. — How happy some o*er othersome can be ! — Mid, N, Dr, i. i. . 

Sneap — to forestall, to snub, to disappoint. — Lucrecey stanza 
48 ; Win. Tale i. 2 ; 2 Hen, IV, ii. i. 

Worm — for snake or viper (blind worm). — Ant, Cleo, v. 2 ; 
Cymb, iii. 4. 

The plays are crowded with similar instances, but I have 
adduced enow to show that Shakspere was familiar with words 
which are now embedded in the north-west folk-speech. The 
now generally accepted law, that the North and North-west folk- 
speech of England is the same or the remains of the same as the 
Midland, or in other words — what is now the Lancashire dialect 
was formerly the speech of the whole of Mid-England up to and 
almost entirely including the lowlands of Scotland, is another 
strong argument in favour of the reading proposed. 

The supposition underlying this suggested new reading is that 
Bottom tries to speak the words "O ! Pyramus, etc.," in falsetto, 
to imitate a woman's small voice " in this manner." He then 
makes an attempt and fails (indicated by hyphen) says again 
"in this manner," and then gets out the falsetto. The words thisn 
and thatn are in common use to-day at Stratford-on-Avon and 
in the district. They are used there as they are used here, and in 
intervening places, with the prefix a. Examples : 

We don't do our wark a-thatn ; we do it a-thisn. 

Without prefix : 

Tom.— " Bob, which o* these two pickers is thine ?" 
Bob.—* • Thatn* s mine. " 
Tom.—" Which will thou have ? " 
Bob.—'* I'll have thisn:' 

In any case no harm is done — ^no violence is committed on the 
text, but a perfectly intelligible meaning is given to a hitherto 
obscure and doubtful word, and the reader is enabled to give a 
clear and intelligent rendering of a passage which has hitherto 
been a stumbling-block to actors and readers, and utterly without 
meaning to anybody. 
F 
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THE WORKS OF MR. FORD MADOX 

BROWN. 



By Frederick J. Shields. ♦ 

[Read JanHory xi, 1875.] 

TLTOW long ago I know not — ^but I must have been under 
twenty — at the exhibition in Mosley-street, there was a 
picture which, young and unlearned as I was, thrilled through me 
as no modern work had done till then. It was a small work, 
hung in the third room ; its subject, the moment before the 
return of Lear's consciousness under the physician's skill, in the 
last act. All else seen then and there has vanished, a blank 
gloom, with this one picture as its star, radiating its beauty yet 
through the misty past ; and I recall again the royal tent of the 
French king, whose drawn curtains show it pitched on the Dover 
cliffs — and against the daylight opening are relieved the dark 
figures of the musicians with their quaint instruments, cast, like 
all beneath the awning, into soft deep shade, within which, still 
under the influence of the doctor's opiate, lies the old king, calm 
now, a sleeping image of shattered majesty ; while Cordelia, 
bowed at his feet, with trembling strain of feverish hope, awaits 
the doctor's sign to the musicians, which is to restore to her a 
father, or consign to her care an imbecile. Words are powerless 
to convey the inventive wealth of this picture, or the manner 
in which its regal colours were wrought into a harmony soft, 
deep, and solemn as the notes which should awake the king. 
The name attached was F. M. Brown; its date 1849. 
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Year after year passed by, with its annual show of pictures, but 
no work by this man's hand crossed my sight till 1857; then, 
at the Art Treasures Exhibition in Manchester, enthusiastic 
in admiration of such works as I there saw, for the first time, 
by the so-called pre-Raphaelites, the Claudio and Isabella, 
the Hireling Shepherd, the Return of the Dove to the Ark, 
etc, I was attracted to a work hung at the very roof, with 
a justice such as was meted out to Dyce*s noble cartoon of the 
Conversion of the Gentiles, which formed, as Madox Brown re- 
marked, the background to the umbrella stand, and fares little 
better at the Kensington Museum now, near the refreshment 
rooms, in a dark corridor; though fitter to be hung alongside the 
cartoons of Raphael, in no unworthy competition, if, as Brown 
also remarked, it did not take two hundred years to make a great 
painter's reputation in England. 

Well, then, I say, hung at the very roof, was a picture of such 
power that, unobserved as it was by the mass, who judge a 
picture by its position on the wall, it held me riveted. Large 
and simple in the composition of its masses as Giotto, brilliant 
and forcible, yet true and refined in its colour and its lighting, 
and wonderful for its grasp of human character and passion. 
The subject was manifest—" Christ Washing Peter's Feet." But 
by whom? and the catalogue replied, ** Ford Madox Brown.'* 
So he had found me again, and seized and held me amid the 
myriad of competitors for admiration ; and ere I saw the last of 
it, the picture had brought me to seal my first impression that, 
among all the English pictures of sacred subjects there, this only 
was worthy to rank with the great Italians on the walls of the 
opposite galleries. 

The subject has been often treated, but commonly, as with 
Durer, the action of Peter is merely a pantomimic sign of the 
words, "Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my 
head!" But Brown cannot be satisfied with thus much; he 
must express the very soul of Peter, its idiosyncracy of vehe- 
mence. The whole action of the figure, the clenched mouth 
and hands and knitted brow, evidence perfectly what it costs that 
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fiery nature which has just blazed forth indignantly into flat 
refusal, now to submit that his Lord and Master should do a 
slave's service to him ; whilst, as his contrast, Judas stoops at the 
other side, his face grooved with the lines of avarice, fastening on 
the sandals of feet which are impatient to run to evil, while by 
the masterly device of raising the disciples on the dais which 
surrounds the table, on which they lean with varied expressions 
of wondering reverence, the lowliest place is given to Him who 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. While the 
works of the pre-Raphaelites, with all their earnestness of purpose, 
were evidently more or less tentative, this bore the mark of a 
master in all regards, and in point of attention to accuracy of 
detail — as in the painting of the wet feet of Peter, and the reflec- 
tions of the copper basin — ^it was comparable with any of them. 

Two years passed by, and the report of works by Rossetti — 
then only a mysteriously great name to me (for his few illustra- 
tions to Tennyson's poems had not yet appeared — how much 
I owe to those I cannot now say) — attracted me to the 
Liverpool Academy's Exhibition of 1859. There, selected for 
the £50 prize, I beheld a colossal picture of Chaucer reading at 
the Court of Edward Third. On an elevated platform, outside 
his castle, sits the King, now aged, with troubadours, priests, 
jesters, strong knights, and lovely ladies, each in their habit as 
-they lived, and living once again before you, hearkening to the 
imperishable words which still hold power to move our spirits in 
an age so changed, and, most notable among them, the grand 
face and figure of the Black Prince, emaciated with sickness, and 
leaning with his right arm on the lap of his young and lovely 
wife, the Fair Maid of Kent; and all this living crowd, varied in 
costume and character, were painted under an effect of soft 
English sunlight, all studied out of doors, under what hindrances 
and difficulties no one but a painter can estimate. 

Up to this time my admiration of the work was entirely with- 
out knowledge of the man, and I well remember my own intro- 
duction to him by a letter from a mutual painter friend, who, like 
myself, had in youth recognised the quite singular gifts of Madox 
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Brown, and sought in consequence to know him personally. He 
was then (186 1) living at Hampstead, and painting at his 
picture of ** Our Lady of Good Children." Here, in 1852, his 
great picture of " Work " was conceived and painted, which I 
did not see till the Leeds Exhibition, and then most imperfectly, 
for it was so hung on the staircase wall that near approach was 
impossible, though no picture there was more entirely English 
and genuine, for its design arose partly out of the largeness of his 
sympathies with human labour and sorrow, and partly out of his 
painter s power of seeing pictorial material in the commonest 
daily incidents of our modern life, as well as in the history or 
dreamland of the gloriiSed past. To quote his own wor^s : ** At 
that time, extensive excavations connected with the supply of water 
were going on in the neighbourhood, and seeing and studying 
daily, as I did, the British excavator, or navvy as he designates 
himself, in the full swing of his activity (with his manly and 
picturesque costume), and with the rich glow of colour which 
exercise under a hot sun will impart, it appeared to me that he 
was at least as worthy of the powers of an English painter as the 
fisherman of the Adriatic, the peasant of the Campagna, or the 
Neapolitan lazzarone.'* These workers, in manly health and 
strength, are contrasted with the Pariah, who has never learnt 
to work, and with the mental and spiritual workers of whom 
Carlyle and F. D. Maurice were chosen as the types, apparently 
idle, looking on at the whole scene. The lady whose only work 
is to dress and look beautiful for our pleasure, and a group of 
ragged, motherless children, who might arouse her interest if it 
could extend outside her own personality, and her pet dog*s 
luxury, with the pot boy, plying his trade with the navvies, and 
an infinitude of suggestive figures and material — all converge to 
the one idea of " Work" — 

Which bends the brow and tans the flesh 

Of lusty manhood, casting out its devils : 

By whose weird art, transmuting poor men's evils, 

Their bed seems down, their one dish ever fresh. 

Ah, me ! for want of it what ills in leash 

Hold us ! 
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On those Leeds walls, too, and fairly hung for once, was his 
"Last of England" — a picture never to be forgotten, once seen — 
a strictly historical painting, treating of the emigration movement, 
which attained its culmination in 1852. To quote the painter's 
own description again : " The educated are bound to their country 
by quite other ties than the illiterate, whose chief consideration is 
food and physical comfort. I have, therefore, in order to present 
the scene- in its fullest tragic development, singled out a couple 
from the middle classes, high ^j^JapOg]^ '^h^jJUi and 

refinement, to appreciate all they are giving up, and yet depressed 
enough in means to have put up with the discomforts and humi- 
liations of a vessel all one class. The husband broods bitterly 
over blighted hopes, and severance from all he has been striving 
for. The wife's grief is less, for the circle of her love moves 

with his. 

" The last of England ! O'er the sea, my dear, 

Qur homes to seek amid Australian fields. 

We, not the million-acred island yields 

The space to dwell in. Thrust out ! Forced to hear 

Low ribaldry from sots, and share rough cheer 

With rudely-nurtured men ! The hope youth builds 

Of fair renowQ, bartered for that which shields 

Only the back, and half-formed lands that rear 

The dust storms blistering up the grasses wild. 

There learning skills not, nor the poet's dream, 

Nor aught we loved as children shall we see." 

She grips his listless hand, and clasps her child ; 

Through rainbow tears she sees a sunnier gleam, 

She cannot see a void where he will be. 

It was painted in the open air on dull days, and when the flesh 
was painted, on cold days, to insure the pecuhar look of light all 
round which objects have on a dull day at sea. Absolutely 
without regard to the art of any time or country, this scene is 
rendered as it would appear." Behind, a good-for-nothing repro- 
bate curses the land of his birth as the cause of his want of 
success, while his old mother deprecates his profanity. But one 
incident is not included in the sketch, which marks Brown's 
power of telling a story in a singular degree. This is no holiday 
excursion down the Channel to the Isle of Wight, for the stern 
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of the vessel isi slung round with cabbages— the indication of a 
lengthy voyage — ^while the whirl and flutter of the ribbons mark 
the keenness of the sea wind, which chills the child's hand 
crimson, ^ the wife warms it within her own. 

In the water:Colour galleries of this same Leeds Exhibition, 
where Frederick Taylor, Topham^ Cattermole, and such facile 
workmen filled the line, there was no room for Madox Brown, and 
his Cordelia's Portion was skied as usual ; and yet he has done 
few pictures where his mighty power of telling a story is more 
grandly displayed. Without knowledge of the tragedy, any intelli- 
gent reader of a picture might gather the situation. The four 
hands of the evil sisters and their husbands grip the just sur- 
rendered crown, like wolves ready to divide the prey, and then 
to fall on one another; the grandly designed figure of the King, 
recoiling far back from his unflattering child, as loathsome to his 
presence; and the lovely figure of Cordelia, her finger instinctively 
raised to her ear, to stay the sound of that father's cufse, midway 
'twixt which, and her husband's blessing, she trembling stands, 
with the allotted map of Britain at her feet, her portion torn 
through in the King's fury. You will find it hard enough, 
though you search widely, to cite another such Shaksperian 
picture, and its loveliness of colour is as indisputable, with the 
white robes of Lear in the centre, supported by the cloth of gold 
hung over the throne, and the rich and ruddy hues of the 
draperies of Albany and Cornwall, and the sisters on the one 
side, contrasted with the delicate tones of grey, green, and blue 
on the side of Cordelia. 

You have yourselves seen the Elijah, the Foscari picture, and 
the Entombment, and on this last I crave your patience yet for 
one word. There is here no strained attempt at originality of 
composition, as in some recent French pictures of the subject. 
But there is yet the most poetic freshness -of conception. The 
really painful element in the subject is its apparent hopeiessness — 
the clay-cold figure carried to its last resting place. But Brown, 
whilst he dwells terribly on the violent death, in the pierced and 
stiffened bands, and while all the other figures are in tendere^t 
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grey twilight, prophetically floods with the last golden rays of the 
setting sun the pale corpse of thfe Lord of life and glory, whose 
setting within the tomb we behold, but whose rising is thus 
signified as assured as that sun behind the eastern hills upon 
which His cross'Still stands, and His sheep, without a shepherd, 
are scattered. Such is the power with which a man of genius can 
grasp a subject which the mightiest of the past would appear to 
have set aside for their own, but this man grapples with them, 
and divides their spoil. 

I have exhausted your patience, I fear, but the opportunity of 
a hearing on such a subject is a rare one. I have endeavoured 
to show you his giant powers of dramatic invention, and had I 
his pictures here, could as easily demonstrate the exceeding 
beauty he is able to pourtray where his subject admits it — as in 
the little granddaughter of Jacob, who sits beside him in the 
picture of Joseph's court ; in the figure of Cordelia, just referred 
to ; in the tender face of the wife in the Last of England ; and in 
a lovely study of Queen Eleanor, in my own possession. For 
grandeur, his Elijah ; for terror, his Ehud and Eglon, which, to 
look at steadily, makes one hold his breath in instant expectation 
of the bloody issue; for tenderness, the face of the St. John, either 
in the Christ Washing Peter's Feet, or in the Entombment, when 
he guides the body with gentlest care into the narrow rock-hewn 
entrance. For his colour is always full, rich, and unaffectedly 
observant of nature ; his embodiment of character noble and 
satisfying; and his expression of the emotions at once intense 
and tempered. 

One of his most remarkable characteristics as an historical painter 
is a living sympathy with his period, shown in such pictures as 
the Last of England and the great picture of Work; and the com- 
prehensiveness of his sympathy, grasping the widest extremes, 
from the noblest and most exalted subjects of sacred and profane 
history and poetry down to the British navvy, and the ragged and 
motherless children of the London streets. Every aspect of light 
has been observed, until its secret has been wrung from it. The 
vertical sunlight of the Elijah ; the hot mid-day of English July 
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in Work ; the chill grey light of the Last of England ; the figures 
lighted by windows at all sides, as in the King Rene ; the soft 
shadows of the tent in the Lear and Cordelia first named ; the 
twilight of the Entombment ; the sunrise of the Romeo and Juliet; 
and the diffused light of an Eastern summer-house in the Ehud 
of Eglon — ^no one knows what his works cost such a man ; and 
had he been less universal in the exercise of his powers, he would 
doubtless have found larger popular favour, while less deserving 
of esteem, for the public are dissatisfied when they cannot mark 
a picture at once as recognisably a certain painter's subject and 
manner ; and the men who will submit to this dictation prosper 
greatly, or suffer as they rebel against it 

I have been thus expansive because I wish to make evident, as 
much as is possible, to the consciousness of others, how it is that 
I have come to regard Ford Madox Brown as a great teacher 
and pioneer in English art — distinct, not comparable., a unique 
figure among our few noble painters, and in many of the grandest 
qualities second to no living man. 
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ON TWO PICTURES BY MR. MADOX 

BROWN. 



By Frederick J. Shields. 

[Read at the Conversazione on the 2yd 0/ November, 1874.] 

T N the present exhibition at the Manchester Royal Institution, 
two remarkable pictures face eacl^ other. One, in which the 
artist, M. Fan tin, has set himself thfe simplest task — the imitation 
of a white tablecloth, spread with fruit and wine — the most acute 
•observation of the relations of one object to another is brought 
to bear upon the subject, till all together are placed before you 
in perfect reality of colour, reflection, light, and dark, and the 
whole enforced by a very vigorous and direct method of painting. 
Some of the spirals of light on the decanter are drawn with a 
surprising certainty and swiftness. But after we have exhausted 
our admiration of its technical qualities, there is no more to 
satisfy the mind. The sensuous is everything here. 

Over against it hangfe its very antipodes. This picture — Crom- 
well on his Farm, by Mr. Ford Madox Brown — ^refuses to be 
seen by your eyes alone. You must bring your mind, even your 
heart, to it, or it will be no delight to you. Nay, it may even 
repel you otherwise. For the thought rules here, and the execu- 
tion is subordinated to it ; not slighted, but ruled into service to 
the nobler part ; though man and beast, down to stirrup and bit, 
are wrought with studious accuracy. We see an English farm- 
yard of the early part of the seventeenth century — Cromwell's 
farm at St. Ives — a cattle dealer's farm, with all its teeming 
bustle of activity ; the most prominent incident being the reaping 
and gathering for the foreground fire of the ill weeds which have 
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flourished their set time, and now are sending up the smoke of 
their destruction. Close to this is the farmer himself, seated on 
his white horse — a man in the spirit, oblivious of all about him ; 
his sad eyes fixed in mental vision of his country's present and 
coming woes, and the oppression of God's Church. With pale, 
high brow, resolute, compressed lips, and nervously-clenched 
hands, alike forgetful of the guidance of the beast he rides, and 
unconscious of the busy servitors around him, or the repeated 
inquiries concerning dinner by the maid servant, puzzled at her 
master's deafness. As a mere accessory, observe the painting of 
the struggling duck she holds, and compare it with any similar 
animal life in the exhibition, especially in the pictures of the 
German school, and you may receive some enlightenment as to 
how such a feature ought and ought not to be painted. 

None of the criticisms which have appeared have directed 
attention to the noble fulness of invention in this picture — the 
oaken bough, plucked in place of the forgotten whip— fit emblem 
of the sceptre of the nation's power which this man will be called 
to wield — the open Book of God's law, his rule of life, pressed to 
his heart, wearing, as Carlyle says, " his Bible doctrine round 
him, as our squire wears his shot belt ;" the lamb near his horse's 
feet, a figure of those pure and innocent characters who under 
his rule were safe ; and the sow with her litter of those unclean 
and unruly ones towards whom no slackness of law is possible at 
the hands of a just ruler. 

We have had pictures by Delaroche, Lucy, and others, of 
Cromwell's later life, but none like this — a prophetic and sug- 
gestive sum of the man's life and motives. For it has a solemn, 
earnest heart, this picture, and has much to give you if you are 
content to read it, to go beyond the superficial, " I like," or 
" I dislike." Such a picture is rare in any period ; rare indeed 
in ours, when trivial or maudlin domestic incidents, and quasi - 
historic subjects, designed with the realism of a stage spectacular 
revival, form the staple of the figure pictures at our Exhibitions. 

Looking at his other picture, our memory of past exhibitions 
may be taxed in vain for such another portrait group as this of 
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Professor Fawcett and his wife. The noble presentment of these 
two, the gifted wife and gifted husband, could not have been 
better conceived. It is evident at once that all the heart of the 
painter has been thrown into the portrayal of his subjects. How 
pathetic this blind face, all eloquent, even though bereft of the 
light of the eyes ! Its dictative expression, and the sympathetic 
action of the right hand, the aflfectionate regard, the attentive 
and comprehensive mind visible in the face of the wife, the 
cunning wreathing together of strong male and tender womanly 
hands, the dignity of the treatment of all the accessories, and 
the luminous yet sober and refined colour, elevate this work to 
the rank of an historical picture, and warrant the assumption 
that the name of Ford Madox Brown will hereafter take a far 
higher place, excluded as it now is from academical honours, 
than has yet been accorded it. 



A COMMENTARY ON THE FOREGOING. 

By Walter Tomlinson. 

IE gad at the Club Meeting of the 30/A 0/ November.^ 

AT our recent conversazione, some notes from the pen of Mr. 
Shields were read upon a picture, entitled "Cromwell on 
his Farm," which is now exhibiting at the Royal Institution in 
this city. Through the whole of these notes there seems on the 
part of Mr. Shields an effort, and an earnest one, to assume such 
an exceptional position to all acknowledged precedent that, were 
we to put ourselves under his guidance in art matters, we must 
not only unlearn all our lessons from the great men of old, but 
unfeel all our instinctive love of beauty and harmony; and, not 
wishing myself or my fellow-members to be argued by fallacious 
reasoning out of some of our greatest pleasures, I would fain 
recall Mr. Shields' attention to the simplest and first requirements 
of art expression. 
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The practice of all ages shows us that all good art, whether 
objective or subjective, whether expressive of the least assuming 
beauty of nature or embodying the grandest ideas, has one com- 
mon primary feature, viz., the power to attract us by presenting 
to our senses in a given space a perfect unity of parts, forming 
what is called a composition ; and we find that where this com- 
position is most beautiful, the more perfectly it expresses the 
ideas it is intended to convey. This unity of form and colour is 
the body into which the artist puts ideas to speak for themselves 
and him to all the world. The artist's unembodied thought is 
common to the Poet, the Historian, and to most intellectual 
people, but his manner of expressing it, or presenting it to us, 
should extend our enjoyment of it by harmony of colour and 
beauty of design. If thought is not a gainer in this way by the 
exercise of the artist's power ; if his forms and colours obscure, 
ii^stead of revealing, his meaning ; and if his ideas, so embodied, 
appeal to us less directly and forcibly than in the form of words, 
and have also failed to make beautiful or dignify the body he has 
put them into, we conclude he has chosen the wrong medium for 
expression, for he has not made a picture. 

An over-enthusiastic artist, showing his picture to a friend, 
whose heart seemed inaccessible to its power, commenced most 
eloquently to describe its various parts, and his own intentions 
regarding the result, in order to assist his friend's appreciation ; 
but long before he had finished, the friend said quietly, **Ah! 
thank you, I see the pictxure perfectly now — ^but not on the can- 
vas I" The artist felt insulted, but I think his friend was right, 
for the picture did not speak what the painter did, who in a few 
minutes conveyed an impression in words that weeks of hard 
labour at drawing and painting had entirely failed to do. When 
the artist wishes to gain our attention more for ideas that cannot 
be seen in his work, than for what is most evident on the face of 
it, he is trying to obtain notice under false pretences ; for pictures 
are made to look at, not to be listened to. As well might the 
musician deny us the use of our ears in judging of the merit of 
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his composition, and expect us to take his verbal explanation of 
its meaning. 

In conclusion, I beg to submit that, if Mr. Shields would be 
guided more by true natural impression than illogical reasoning, 
he would feel some justice in our rejection of his theory of the 
relation of thought to art. We have riot been used to regard 
pictures as uninviting and difficult conundrums, and are not 
likely to do so as long as any trace remains of Michael Angelo, 
Titian, or Raphael. These men have not to beg our love, ad- 
miration, or respect : they have it at first sight. They do not 
draw us reluctantly, or with a feeling of puzzled curiosity up to 
their pictures, telling us we must search and find, and asking us to 
complete their work for them. They simply say — ^look and see. 




ON A RECENT POEM BY MR. SWIN- 
BURNE: 

"THE YEAR OF THE ROSE." 
By George Milner. 



{Read October 96, 1874. 1 

T ASK the attention of the Club for a few minutes to a recent 
poem of Swinburne's, published in the Fortnightly Review 
for August. It is a good specimen of what I will venture to call 
" nebulous poetry," and a pertinent instance of the use of that 
dangerous gift which we know in literature as a "fatal facilit}'*' 
or writing. Let us take the first stanza : 

From the depths of the green garden-closes, 
Where the summer in darkness dozes, 

Till autumn pluck from his hand 

An hour-glass that holds not a sand — 
From the maze that a flower-belt encloses 
* To the stones and sea-grass on the strand. 

How red was the reign of the roses 

Over the rose-crowned land I 

Now here one sees at a glance what it is that is coming ; and we 
know that we shall get one glib line after another, and that verse 
after verse will follow with the most mellifluous flow, but that out 
of the whole hardly a single idea will rise and shape itself before 
us with anything hke distinctness or definiteness. We perceive 
only a kind of lotus-eating haziness, in which is presented to us 
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a succession of sensuous images that, apparently, have been only 
half-formed in the mind of the writer, and are scarcely appre- 
hended at all by the reader, except, indeed, as inarticulate 
melody. 

We confess that such poetry always produces in us a slight intel- 
lectual nausea. The images are phantasmagoric, and the edges are 
continually overlapping each other. And as for the verse, that 
is, as we have said, melodious ; but then it is melodious to a fault, 
for both the alliteration and the rhyme are far too frequent and 
too obvious to be in the highest sense artistic. " Closes " and 
"dozes/* and "closes'* and "roses,** as we have them in this 
stanza, is a kind of rhyming which cloys but does not satisfy. 
And then look at the alliteration. In the first couplet, the letter 
"g** is duplicated, the sound of "s" is given four or five times, 
and " d " is repeated three times ; and so on in each couplet, till 
the alliterative dance in the last one becomes almost comical : 

How red was the reign of the roses 
Over the rose-crowned land I 

I have, however, to adduce a still further and somewhat singular 

proof of the looseness and vagueness which prevail in this sort of 

writing. I had occasion a short time ago to draw attention to 

the fact that Lord Robert L3rtton had achieved a thing previously 

unattempted in rhyme — the production of a stanza in one line. 

Mr. Swinburne in this poem has done something almost equally 

unprecedented : he has evolved a stanza which, like a charm, 

may actually be read either from the first line to the last, or 

backward from the last to the first ; and so accommodating are 

lines, rhymes, and images, that it would probably be difficult to 

determine which was the better or more perspicuous presentment 

of the two. I will give the stanza in both forms, changing 

not a word : 

I. 

As a sorrow from heart to heart, 

As a spirit from dream to dream, 
That part not and pass not apart ; 

As rose-leaves lost on a stream, 

They have but a season to seem : 
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From the red to the white rose-leaf, 
From the warm wild kiss to the cold, 
That tells when love is grown old ; 

From the fair first joy to the grief, 

The time of lovers is brief. 

2. 

The time of lovers is brief — 
From the fair first joy to the grief 

That tells when love is grown old ; 

From the warm wild kiss to the cold, 
From the red to the white rose-leaf. 

They have but a season to seem : 

As rose-leaves lost on a stream. 
That part not and pass not apart ; 

As a spirit from dream to dream. 
As a sorrow from heart to heart. 

The second of these is the form in which Mr. Swinburne has 
given the stanza to the readers of the Fortnightly. We are told 
on good authority, that " there is a pleasure in poetic pains, which 
only poets know." So far aS we may judge from internal evidence, 
we should say these Hnes have cost Mr. Swinburne very little 
" poetic pain." If so, they will have given but small pleasure 
to himself; certainly they are not likely to afford much to his 
readers. 

Postscript, — That Mr. Swinburne can, when he chooses, write 
with clearness and force, is evident from his noble lines on the 
death of Barry Cornwall, which have just appeared in the Acadevty, 
The difference in kind arises, I believe, purely from the difference 
of motive. In the one case there is, properly speaking, hardly 
any motive at all ; in the other there is a strong and personal 
basis of emotion. In the first poem, Mr. Swinburne writes like a 
hectic school-girl under the influence of opium ; in the second, 
like a man, with the sentiments proper to manhood, and with 
ideas vigorous enough to project themselves. 
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THE HOUSE FLY. 

By William Hlndshaw. 

{Read November i6, 1874.] 

T^HE subject that I have undertaken to bring before you seems 
an insignificant one. Compared with those which set forth 
philosophy, philology, and literary erudition with which we are 
entertained at these hebdomadal reunions, perhaps it is. I thank- 
fully enjoy the weekly treat, and lend a willing, if not always a 
delighted, ear to everything brought before us, from the soarings 
of one who can lift us through contemplations of the " Infinitely 
X.ittle'* to the highest conceptions of Deity, down to the caricature 
of errant humanity, or the obfuscation of Shakspere by his pro- 
fessed elucidators. In contributing my quota, I may not soar 
like some of our dii majores. lest, like him of the waxen wings, 
Icarus of old, I should suddenly sink, where my more fitly fledged 
fellows can freely disport themselves ; but in the mediocre ele- 
ment, where technical science is not absolutely necessary, and 
where a little knowledge is not proscribed, I may discourse with 
some interest to my hearers on the little speck in creation which 
has incidentally arrested my attention. 

" A little knowledge is a dangerous thing." Is it ] A little 
glimpse into the vast unknown of the empyrean, or a momentary 
gaze into some microcosm of that region illumined for a brief 
season for us by Professor Taylor, has often led to a lifetime of 
profitable reflection, or to a poetic dream of imagination that has 
delighted successive generations. "Drink deep or taste not.'* 
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By what gauge shall we measure how much a little is ? and what 
mensuration can we apply to the depth to which we must go ere 
we shall feel justified in having tasted 1 Archbishop Whately 
happily disposes of this oft-quoted aphorism, written, let us say, in 
justice to its author, while an unfledged youth. He says: ''But 
the poet's remedies for the dangers of a little learning are both 
of them impossible. None can 'drink deep' enough to be any- 
thing more than very superficial ; and every human being that is 
not a downright idiot must taste." Let us, then, with our * little 
knowledge," proceed. 

Prolonging my reading, not long since, till I was among the 
small hours, fascinated by the witchery of Dickens, a fly crawled — 
not crawled, daintily cantered, let us rather say, with its six-feet 
locomotive machinery, across the page of my perusal. My first 
impulse was to chuck it ofl" with the homy armour of my potential 
mid-finger, sprung like a catapult from the loosened thrall of my 
omnipotent *thumb, and so send it to oblivion for its impertinence ; 
but just as the catapult was adjusted, the lively, confiding creature 
made an advance and traversed the very machine that was going 
to send it into extinction. The little good that was in me rose 
to the occasion, and straightway the tendons that would have 
directed my mischievous manipulations were relaxed ; my hand 
became as flabby as a jelly fish, and the fly was saved. The 
interesting creature passed and repassed, and coursed over my 
page, turned the edge by way of adventure, and thence returned, 
and paused, and then proceeded, and paused, and again pro- 
ceeded ; the cause of the pause or .that of the procedure being 
inscrutable. Ah ! I did not at first notice that at every pause it 
dipped its proboscis to find, of course, its pabulum. Flies must 
live — though there are Sydney Smiths enough among us who do 
not see the necessity — and if they alight upon a field of milk and 
honey they are all right, but on a dreary Sahara of unbesmeared 
paper there is no attraction for their dainty appetites. With ink 
marks, gummed and sugared, they will linger, not for the brilliant 
thoughts that breathe and words that burn in your conventional 
hieroglyphics, but for the sugar which, though dry, they can 
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moisten from their glandular resources and swallow; but your 
immaculate surfaces have no attraction for them. 

My interest in the creature was gradually, but thoroughly, 
enlisted. Another opportunity of observation presented itself: 
a couple, bent on the enjoyment of each other's society, alighted 
within a few inches of my face, and for full ten minutes by 
Shrewsbury clock they remained apparently to the naked eye in 
perfect stillness. Under a simple magnifying glass the perfect 
beauty of the creatures was easily visible — their heads, with their 
starry hemispheres of eyes on each side ; in front, two glistening 
crescent stripes, like radiating rims of diamonds ; their elaborate 
proboscis, their stiff short neck requiring such a means of reaching 
the nectar on which they lived, all shone resplendent. It was 
interesting, too, after they parted company, to witness the extru- 
sion of the telescopic apparatus by which they deposit the ova of 
their procreative powers. 

Again my attention was arrested by the common enough sight 
on the window pane — flies posed as in life, but arrested by epidemic 
disease and death ; surrounded by a misty-looking square inch or 
so of whiteness, like a funeral sheet about the stricken one ; the 
ring joints of the creature's body filled with an efflorescence like 
frosted silver; the substance of its body gone to a spreading 
fungus, which puts on this interesting appearance. So it is with 
ourselves, say some theories of modern science. We feed on 
vegetables, and they, in turn, have their innings; and, making 
reprisals when the immortal spirit is gone, they feed on us. 
Mortification, corruption, rot, are said to be the action of a 
mould which brings our bodies back to their mother earth. I 
said we feed on vegetables. It is true we do so to a considerable 
extent^ in an indirect, an intermediary fashion, by appropriating 
the results of what has passed through the more suitable labora- 
tory of certain herbivorous animals, but not the less has our food 
a vegetable origin ; and thus we steal a march in the race of life's 
prolongation upon our shorter-lived fellow-creatures who have to 
drop the green herb and change it through their plurality of 
stomachs and long yafds of alimentary canal into flesh. 
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But the fly has several deaths. It is the prey of birds, and 
frogs, and cats ; the victim of the butcher's leathern flap, or .any 
weapon of the wanton and cruel. It gets into the milk, and into 
your beer ; it is caught and caged and impaled by boys asserting 
man's dominion over the creatures; it scorches its wings and 
shrivels up its delicate feet with the seductive gas flame. On 
Dickens's page it saw nothing of the dazzling thoughts that he 
had imprisoned in the burning words of Martin Chuzzlewit, and 
therefore took flight towards the attractive luminosity emanating 
from the midnight oil direct, perishing in its presumption, and 
returning stranded on the paper, whence it wobbled off to finish 
its shortened career in the grooves of a Brussels carpet, the mer- 
ciful tread of some lord of the creation sending it to acceptable 
oblivion. Its suicide, a cruel death, was the result of ignorance : 
it had not studied fire, and its temerity had no rational limits, 
and hence its sudden extinction by the fiery catastrophe. 

But it has a still more cruel death to endure, not by the 
thoughtless hands of unreflecting juvenility, but by the cursed 
inconsiderateness of mature manhood — of men, unfortunately, 
capable by chemical invention of clumsy destructiveness. God 
made man upright, but he has sought out some infernal inven- 
tionsy and this is one of them. I refer more particularly to those 
obscene-looking sheets of sticky dirt which one sees on a summer 
day in the grocers' or butchers' windows. You may see on one 
sheet a hundred flies, and most of them alive, some with one or 
two limbs free, struggling and writhing to get the others so libe- 
rated ; some on their backs, with their wings embedded in the 
unyielding viscidity, most with their extremities irretrievably fixed, 
while their body is free, and suffering the agonised impalement of 
a relentless crucifixion ; all the tender and delicate construction 
of the creature's wonderful feet, by which it can countervail the 
law of gravitation, and roam at will on the glossy perpendicular 
of the mirror, or the suspended surface of the ceiling, all clogged 
and paralysed by this infernal provision for its capture. The 
poison papers which leave the poor things stranded in the rigid 
tetanus of a sudden eclipse of life are mercy personified compared 
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with those diabolical contrivances, issuing, as they do, in the pro- 
longed fever of a lingering death. In the " cursed death" inflicted 
by the Romans on slaves, thrice had the sun to rise and set ere 
** death's pale ensigns" fixed in repose the features of the fated 
malefactor. Even the ruthless soldier executioners mercifully 
intercepted the dreary process, and by the rough violence of a 
bludgeon brought about a crushing termination. Oh ! it is a 
dismal picture, that sheet of seething suffering ! The sight is 
sickening enough, but there are sounds also from those whose 
feet are fast, but whose wings are free — a waxing and waning 
wail as of one imploring relief, such as one might fancy were the 
agonised ululations of one broken on the wheel. In Heaven, 
mercy is said to temper justice ; but here we have unteachable 
man heedlessly or deliberately inflicting sufliering which he would 
groan over in the case of a fellow-man, and be compunctious 
about where the life of a dog was concerned. In the name of mere 
consistency, let us avoid this sin against our fellow-creatures. 
You say we cannot breathe without inflicting death. If animal- 
culae must enter with the current of our breath and find the 
entrance to our lungs the gate of death, the law of their being 
is fulfilled independently of our interference ; with, that we may 
not concern ourselves. But where we can we ought ever to be 
careful to spare the infliction of pain, observing the law of Nature 
shown in the predatory animals, and making necessary extinction 
of life sudden and decisive. The snake is said to charm its 
victim, and the remorseless carnivora, according to one who was 
once under the fangs of the lion — the immortal Livingstone — 
cast a preliminary spell over the object of their attack which 
saves it from suffering. And, as a rule, let us remark, so does 
akind Providence when the body is about to yield up the spirit, 
a merciful stupor, as potent as the anaesthetics of modern dis- 
covery, dulls the edge of the dart of death, and smooths the 
way from decadent life to immortality. 

It is not unnatural that a creature so much in our way should 
have caught the attention of many writers. It was an object of 
horror to Luther, who seems to have regarded it as a messenger 
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to buffet him. "I am," says he, "a bitter enemy to flies, ^uia 
sunt imago diaboli. For when I open a fair book then the flies 
are presently upon it, with their tails running about, as if they 
would say, ' Here will we sit and soil this book with our excre- 
ment.' Even so doth the devil likewise when our hearts are 
most pure, then cometh he and fouleth therein. When my 
desires are at the best, and most fitted for praise, then the devil 
approacheth and carrieth my cogitations (it may be) as far as 
Babylon, or else I am building castles in the air.'' It was an 
object of sympathy to the Scotch poet, who objurgated the fly's 
natural enemy, a spider, which had seized one, thus : 

Let gang your grip, ye auld grim devil, 
Else wi ae crush I'll mak you civil. , 

It caught the fancy of the saintly William Blake, artist and poet, 
as all great artists are, if they would but write, and as all poets are, if 
they could but paint; and thus he prattles poetically of the fly : 



Little fly, 

Thy summer's play 
My thoughtless hand 
Hath brushed away. 

Am not I 
A fly like thee ? 
Or art not thou 
A man like me ? 



For I dance, 
And drink, and sing, 
Till some blind hand 
Shall brush my wing. 

If thought is life, 

And strength, and breath, 

And the want 

Of thought is death, 

Then am I a happy fly, 
If I live, or if I die. 



And here is the fancy of a fossil and almo§t forgotten poet of the 
past century, Gay s Man, in the fable of The Man, Cat, Dog, 
and Fly : 

Addressing now the fly, from you 
What public service can accrue ? 
From me ? the fluttering insect said ; 
I thought you knew me better bred. 
Sir, I'm a gentleman ; is't fit 
That I to industry submit ? 
Let mean mechanics, to be fed 
By business, earn ignoble bread. 
Lost in excess of daily joys, 
No thought, no care my life annoys. 
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At noon, the lady's matin hour, 
I sip the tea's delicious flower ; 
On cakes luxuriously I dine, 
And drink the fragrance of the vine ; 
l!^tudious of elegance and ease, 
Myself alone I seek to please. 

I mentioned incidentally a wailing sound issuing from the fet- 
locked prisoner on the limed sheet : this proceeds of course from 
the rapid vibrations of the wings, and is supposed to be supple- 
mented by the equally rapid motion of what are called the 
poisers — rudimentary wings they seem — and they occupy the 
position which the second pair do in the case of four-winged 
insects, like the bee or the dragon fly. The measure of this 
rapidity is astonishing ; 600 strokes are made in a second in the 
ordinary flight of the creature, and that number carries it five 
feet. This velocity it can increase, in the frenzy of alarm or in 
the flight of a frolic, sevenfold, and carry itself a mile in three 
minutes. Allusion has been made to the delicate construction 
of its foot. This is one of the most remarkable parts of the 
creature. It consists, first of all, of two prehensile claws, by 
which it can avail itself of any protuberances, such as the fly in 
the fable found on the cupola of St. PauFs ; next a pair of pads 
studded with hairs, each hair terminated with a minute expansion, 
which is kept moist with an exuding fluid. The pads are en- 
circled with a fringe of suckers, which pneumatically adhere to 
any surface, vertical, horizontal, or suspended. It is the action 
of these suckers which makes his traversing your sensitive skin so 
offensive ; every sucker acts as an exhausted receiver, and raises 
a tumulus on your epidermis. Every one, unfortunately, has not 
witnessed the operation of cupping, otherwise the action of these 
tantalising suckers would be most readily apprehended. A small 
glass cup is exhausted of its air by a spirit lamp, and in this state 
is deftly applied to the skin, which, rising to the occasion, fills up 
the space abhorrent to nature ; an artificial tumour is thus pro- 
duced, the surface of which is slashed with lancets, and by a 
repetition of the pneumatic process the blood is extracted. Now 
with every footfall of the fly a double row of exhausted receivers 
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is planted on our sensitive epidenn, and hence the tickling sensa^ 
tion. He has six feet ; and if he only makes a run of a dozen 
strides before you flirt him off, he has raised four-and-twenty 
multitudinous rows of tumuli, and, probably laughing at the feat, 
he buzzes off, leaving you to scratch them down to the ordinary 
level of your facial cuticle. • 

The fly can inflict a keener torment upon you than this. In 
that innocent-looking honey-sucking implement of his he has 
concealed a treble-pointed lancet, which enables him to taste 
your very blood. This is most emphaHcally felt in the wound 
inflicted by his rampant relative the gad-fly. He will settle on 
your hand and let you carry him for a mile in your walk, all the 
while immoveable, till he has gorged himself with the savoiu*/ 
juices of your body. Mentioning the gad-fly leads me to note 
that as there are ranks and conditions among men, so there are 
among flies, from the attenuated gnat or feeble cheese fly up to 
the bloated aristocrat, the altogether superb bluebottle. But they 
appear to be a happy republic, and there seems to be neither 
jealousy nor contention among the castes. 

We are apt to consider all very small insects as ephemera ; but 
** the days of the years'* of the house fly are from three to four 
months of our way of measuring time, during which the mother 
fly will give birth to three or four successive broods of children, 
computed by Keller to produce in one season upwards of two 
millionfi. What an offspring for a grandmother only four mouths 
old ! It is not unreasonable to imagine that such a term of life 
may be felt by them as lengthy as our threescore years and ten. 
Our conceptions of time are greatly modified by our varying 
occupations ; e^.y lifted out of our ordinary eveiy-day treadmill 
moiling, and set free to cull pleasures from the mountain side or 
among the breezes of the sea, a few days' absence seems to have 
had the duration of weeks, so much of incident having been cram- 
med into them. And with so busy a creature as the fly it is not 
difficult to fancy that he can crowd what we might consider the 
events of a day into an hour, and reckon his time by its accom- 
plishments. To themselves the business of their life seems to be 
I 
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the procreation of their species. They neither build nor hoard 
like their congeners of the bee tribe ; all their care seems to be 
to provide for the life and the nourishment of their young; and 
most insects, when they have made this provision, die. I remem- 
ber^ when a boy, being much affected by an incident illustrative 
of this. I captured a beautiful creature in the course of a country 
ramble, and imprisoned it in a roomy paper cone, purposing to 
lyatch its future life at home ; but the poor creature, feeling 
evidently in such dark incarceration that her last hour had come, 
hastened to fulfil the purpose of her being, and in beautiful 
geometric lines deposited her eggs, not where she would have 
chosen, with a view to the pabulum of the larvae, but, as her last 
chance, where she could, and then yielded up her simple life ; 
for when I opened the paper I found she had shrouded herself in 
her graceful wings, drawn up her feet, and died. 

The tenacity of life in these creatures is marvellous. A preco- 
cious, mischievous urchin of my acquaintance found pleasure in 
drowning flies and then giving them decent burial in material 
which happened to be plentiful in his father's shop, viz., whiting* 
On repeating the process after an hour's inhumation, the buried 
ones, disturbed by the next funeral, had a happy resurrection, 
emerging alive, all covered with the white powder of their sepul- 
ture. Straightway they swung their fore arms (let me call them) 
over their dusty heads, swept their silken wings with their hirsute 
binder limbs, intertwisted one leg with its opposite, and^anon, 
with its co-lateral fellow, bestowed the uttermost attention on its 
feet, as if assured that, that department clean, all else — ^abdoraen 
and thorax and head — were safe, and off it flew to other and 
more genial pastures. If you kill them in the clumsy way that a 
non-professional entomologist would do, you often prolong their 
torture. In my own empiric fashion, I caught a fly by the manual 
dexterity acquired in my mischievous boyhood, reconciled myself 
to its immolation by the thought that it was but vermin, and ought 
to be exterminated; then with my penknife I severed and set 
apart its head — ^for I wanted that for microscopic examination — 
and at the same instant squelched its body by a movement of the 
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blade in the bread-and-butter fashion. Attaching a touch of gum 
to the decollated portion, and placing it tenderly upon a bit of 
glass, I set out with my capture to the house of a friend who has 
a fine microscope. What was my horror to find some two hours 
afterwards that the head was not dead, at alL I waited some 
time, and looked again with the potent lens — it was living still. 
Good gracious ! Must I kill the precious firagment in the ready 
way by which one extinguishes a flea when you can get him still 
for an instant, viz., by superincumbent pressure of the thumb 
nail? No; I wanted to examine his wondrous eyes and his 
glittering antennae. Every minute I expected a cessation of the 
signs of life, but it was not till after seven long hours, during 
which the protrusion and retraction of .the feelers continued, that 
a visible change occurred, and death set in at last I remember to 
have seen the head of a wasp severed from the body living for 
nine hours. I should funa effect my purpose by the simple pro- 
cess of igniting a congreve match and confining the fumes in the 
glass in which the fly is imprisoned. The sharpest dismissal 
which the fly gets is from his natural enemy, the spider. 

In the matter of the spider you and I take sides— you are for 
the spider, I am for the fly. You are for the punishment of 
the creature which spoils the exquisite pleasure of your forty 
winks' siesta, disturbing your dreams. It speckles indiscriminately 
your wife.'s mirrors, and wall papers, and gilt frames, with circular 
brown spots, not yet having reached the civilisation point which • 
makes cats and Christians retire to a temple of Cloacina; it 
courses over your nose, buzzes about your precious whiskers, 
tickles your ears, and in a hundred other ways excites your im- 
patient malediction, while it laughs at the insane energy you 
display in your ineffectual efforts to catch him ; and you wish 
every success to the all-eyed monster arachnide (a still more 
remarkable study than our fly perhaps), for, once in his meshes, 
he is, for all purposes of human annoyance, innocuous. I, for 
the fly, tolerate his impudence for the life which he gives to 
solitude, the familiarity and trustfulness with which, without in- 
troduction, he entertains me, for his sanitary suggestions, his 
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jubilant ways of recreation, his beauty, his liveliness, his com- 
prehensive and rapid intelligence, his abundant resources of 
enjoyment, his merry summer's day life, his live-and-let-live inno- 
cence towards his fellow-creatures, his humming hymn as he 
bounds through the air in wanton delight, his busy inquisitiveness, 
his restless activity, his self-importance ; his audacious impudence 
even amuses me, his perfect complacency, his independence — 
being his own bread-winner and his own valet, brushing his 
own coat laps, combing his own head, currying his own limbs, 
" rubbing his hands in impalpable soap, in imperceptible water," 
and this, not once in an hour, but often, like a dandy as he is — 
an exquisite, who wishes and expects to be admired, and who 
succeeds in his wishes, at aU events with some of us. We hail 
our nimble jubilant fellow-creature, and only wish he could 
answer us as we can apostrophise him, so interchanging thoughts, 
ours of him as doubtless he has of us, to our mutual benefit and 
delight. 

I never intended that this paper should be a purely scientific 
dissertation on the house fly ; it had not been so rambling and 
discursive in that case. But it will greatly reward the systematic 
investigation of anyone who makes its wonderful construction 
his study. One word as to its use. It is the great medium em- 
ployed to turn to harmless or useful life those dead and decaying 
substances which but for it would spread pestilence and death. 
Indeed it is not too much to say that this earth would be un- 
inhabitable without it. 







THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF 

METRICAL POETRY. 
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\17'HAT is the origin of verse, of metrical divisions of poetry, 
of numbers ? — call it how you will — is the subject on which 
I ask your attention to-night; and I venture to submit that the 
question is one of some interest, and perhaps importance, even 
though no practical result is likely to accrue from the discovery, 
if it Ls ever made. That it had a distinct beginning, and that 
some poet in the dim long ago was the first to find out for him- 
self that the use of numbers gave a new beauty to language, is a 
matter of which I cannot bring myself to entertain a doubt, and 
I accordingly postulate that verse had an origin; and, granted an 
origin, we have one difficulty removed from our path as we 
endeavour to find out what the cause is. The general impression, 
so far as I can crystallise it into a sentence, is that verse is an 
innate faculty, a part, if I may so put it, of those perceptions 
which Dr. Ward claims as "necessary** and intuitive truths. It 
was after reading Professor Bain*s work on " The Senses and the 
Intellect" that a vague notion of the theory I shall presently 
describe to you formed within my mind. When at that time I 
mentioned my views to a friend, he remirded me of the Horatian 
lines, and, with the dictum that "poets are born, and not made," 
thought he had solved for me the problem of the origin of versifi- 
cation. Ask half a dozen men their opinion upon the subject, 
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and you will hear six somewhat similar replies. The poet, like 

Pope, they state, 

Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came ; 

or, with the Laureate, they say, 

He does but pipe because he must ; 
He sings but as the linnet sings. 

But this line of argument really evades the question. It does not 
carry us back to the cause. What we want to ascertain is why in the 
case of Pope the '* numbers" come, why in the other instance the 
poet sings in metre, which the linnet does not ; for a bird's song, 
though rhythmical, is not restrained by numbers. What we desire 
to know is, in fact, why there are rhythm and numbers at all. Go 
back, if you will, to the period of pre-historic man. Prove, if you 
can, that in his lacustrine dwellings, or in the holes of the earth 
which he shared with the cave bears, he recited to his admiring 
companions metrical ballads, describing his prowess in the 
field, or his skill in constructing the spear-head of flint, which is 
the only thing he has bequeathed to us, and even then I would 
say you have only proved that metre existed in pre-historic times, 
and have not helped in the least to show why it existed, and 
whence it came. There is bound to have been a beginning to 
verse. It no more came completely formed and equipped with 
rhythm and accent from the brain of the composer than did 
Minerva, as a matter of fact, spring fully armed from the head of 
Jove. 

I do not propose to contend that metre is artificial, or an 
invented rule, such as is the habit of writing from left to right, 
or of dividing poetic writing into lines. This would prove as 
unsatisfactory as the other theory that it is intuitive. The propo- 
sition which I submit to your consideration is that verse arose, 
not from an inspiration, not from artifice, but out of physiological 
conditions of the body. And lest I should be suspected of 
trading in borrowed ideas, let me at once say that though the 
problem is an old one, with which I have for a long time strug- 
gled, the solution of it which is now put forward, is one to 
which I have not the slightest claim. To Dr. Oliver Wendell 
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Holmes, himself a physiologist and a poet, the Professor, the 
Poet, and the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, and known to all 
of us as one of the most charming, humorous, quaint, and 
polished writers in each capacity — ^to him is the credit due of 
having contributed the only scientific explanation I have met 
with to our assistance in the investigation into the great first 
cause of metrical composition. 

From the very beginning of time there has existed rhythm 
or harmony. Nature is full of rhythmic and harmonious sounds. 
Wild, weird, usually pathetic, these sounds, though they may 
defy interpretation by either ancient or modern musical scale, 
are essentially rhythmic. You hear the music of Nature in 
the songs of the birds, from the exquisite melodiousness of the 
nightingale to the twitter of joy of the humbler chaffinch. 
You hear it in the 

Break, break, break, 
On the cold grey stones 

of the angry waters ; in the less passionate murmurings of 

The unlanguaged sea, 
That tries to shape into the listenmg shore 
The lore it gathered in its awfiil age ; 

or the sweeter, softer lullaby of the sunny summer waves, as 
they creep up the tranquil sands. It is in the raging of the hurri- 
cane around the ship, in the' soughing of the wind through the 
forest, in the whispering love-song with which the amorous 
breezes woo the meadows of yellow corn ripe for the harvest. 
It is heard in the 

Rushing of great rivers, 
With their frequent repetitions, 
And their wild reverberations 
As of thunder in the mountaiQs ; 

and you may hear it, too, in the thunder and in the rain breaking 
upon the thirsty earth. Throughout organic nature from the be- 
ginning and for ever and ever the music of Nature is unceasing. 

Man, too— and this is the point I am anxious to make clear — 
is a complete rhythmic system. His pulse beats and his lungs 
respire in perfect harmony, each of. itself and one with the other. 
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The whole of his functions work in unison. All his constant 
acts form an harmonic concord. His steps in walking have a 
rhythm ; it is so with the movement of his arms, and so with the 
carriage of his head. But the two great vital movements pre- 
eminently distinguished by their rhythmical . character are the 
respiration and the pulse. These are the true time-keepers of the 
body — ^they have a constant relation in health, the proportion 
being, as Mr. Hutchinson has shown, one inspiration to every 
four beats of the heart. 

Let us look at the facts of the natural rate of respiration. 
Of 1817 individuals who were the subject of Mr. Hutchinson's 
observations, "the great majority (173 1) breathed from sixteen 
to twenty-four times per minute. Nearly a third breathed twenty 
times per minute, a number which maybe taken as the average." 
If we accept this as a scientific statement, and try to see how the 
rate of respiration is likely to influence the construction of verse, 
we shall find that the poetry which follows more exactly than any 
other the natural rhythm of respiration is that of which each line 
contains eight syllables. We have often heard of the " fatal 
facility " of octosyllabic verse, and most of us seeking an expla- 
nation of its popularity have concluded that it is the commonest 
because it is the easiest. Is not this, though, rather like reason- 
ing in a circle ? Does it not appear more logical and more 
correct to say that it is the commonest because it harmonises 
more perfectly with certain functions of the body ? Let us see. 
In reading aloud in the ordinary way from " The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,'* from "In Memoriam," or from ** Hiawatha," all 
written in this measure, the first two in iambics, or short- 
longs, the last in trochaics or long-shorts, it will be found 
that not less than sixteen nor more than twenty-four lines 
will be spoken in a minute, probably about twenty. It 
is plain, therefore, that if one reads twenty lines in one minute, 
and naturally breathes the same number of times in that minute, 
he will pronounce one line to each expiration. Taking advantage 
of the pause at its close for inspiration, the only effort required is 
that of vocalising and articulating; the . breathing takes care of 
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itself. It does not even demand a thought, except where the 
sense may require a pause in the middle of the line. The very 
fault, as Dr. Holmes points out, of these octosyllabic lines is that 
they slip away too fluently^ and run into a monotonous sing-song. 
Here it is worth noticing, as evidence from another quarter of the 
relation between voluntary life and the organic rhythm, that 
nothing in vocal music or in poetry is widely popular that is 
not constructed with strict reference to the respiratory function. 
All the early ballad poetry shows how instinctively the reciters, 
who in many cases were the composers, accommodated their 
rhythm to their breathing. " Chevy Chase " or " The Babes in 
the Wood " are mentioned by Dr. Holmes as examples in verse. 
" God Save the Queen," which has a compass of some half dozen 
notes, and takes one expiration, economically used, to each line, 
may be taken as the musical illustration. Our memories will no 
doubt supply numerous instances in which the verse that has 
lived the longest and achieved the widest popularity is also that 
which is the most easily pronounced according to the rhythmic 
law of respiration. And the moral is, that we find in poetry, as 
well as in many other spheres, a witness to the law of the Survi- 
val of the Fittest metre. 

We have seen how the octosyllabic verse accords with the act 
of breathing. Let us now look for a moment to the relation of. 
some other forms of versification. Dr. Holmes says : " In speaking 
the ten syllable or heroic line, that of Pope's Homer, it will be 
found that about fourteen lines will be pronounced in the minute. 
If a breath is allowed to each line the respiration will be longer 
and slower than natural, and a sense of effort and fatigue will 
soon be the consequence. It will be remembered, however, that 
the ciBsura, or pause in the course of the line, comes in at irregular 
intervals as a * breathing-place,* which term is its definition when 
applied to music. This gives a degree of relief, but its manage- 
ment requires care in reading, and it entirely breaks up the 
natural rhythm of breathing." He continues : 

"The fourteen syllable verse, that of Chapman's Homer, the 
common metre of our hymn-books, is broken in reading into 
J 
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alternate lines of eight and six syllables. This also is exceedingly 
easy reading, allowing a line to each expiration, and giving time for 
a little longer rest than usual at the close of the six syllable line. 

**The twelve syllable line, that of Drayton's Polyolbion, is 
almost intolerable, from its essentially un physiological construction. 
One can read the tm syllable line in a single expiration without 
any considerable effort. One instinctively divides the fourteen 
syllable line so as to accommodate it to the respiratory rhjrthra. 
But the twelve syllable line is too much for one expiration and not 
enough for two. For this reason, doubtless, it has been instinctively 
avoided by almost all writers in every period of our literature. 

" The long measure of Tennyson's Maud has lines of a length 
varying from fourteen to seventeen syllables, which are irregularly 
divided in reading for the respiratory pause. Where the sense 
does not require a break at some point of the line we divide it 
by accents, three in each half, no matter what the number of 
syllables ; but the breaks which the sense requires so interfere 
with the regularity of the breathing as to make these parts of 
Maud among the most difficult verses to read aloud, almost as 
difficult as the Polyolbion." 

If I paused here, and rested my case solely upon the arguments 
I have advanced in support of this hypothesis, it would be open 
to you to urge that, however much this respiratory theory may 
be true of reading or declaiming, it does not apply to the writing 
of verse. " Very likely," some one may say, "the easiest verse 
to read is that which follows most closely the respiration. But," 
the critic will urge, "writing is quite a different matter. The 
poet, carried away by the divine afflatus, compels his faculties 
to submit to his will, and does not shape his lines in accordance 
with the number of respirations he may take in a minute." To 
that I might reply that the poets of to-day have metres which are 
established by long and honourable usage, and that, whatever 
versifiers do now need not invalidate any suggestions I make 
with regard to the action of their earliest prototypes. But an 
answer of that kind would not be complete. 

As I began by trying to get at first principles, it will be neces- 
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sary to go back to them to explain how the laws which govern 
the readers of metre govern also the mind of the man who 
made it Every student of the history of poetry knows that the 
earliest poems of a people are recited or sung before they are 
committed to writing. Homer sang or declaimed his ballads 
through the towns of Asia Minor and in the streets of Athens 
long before they were written down in the form in which we 
know them. Minstrels who succeeded the blind old poet of 
Sm3nma, and those knavish contemporaries who traded on his 
name and stole his works, also sung their way through the world. 
The old bards of the Isle of Britain, whose rites are still, per- 
petuated year after year in the gorsedd of Welsh Eisteddfodau, 
recited their poems and englynion centuries before they were 
written down. If Ossian was not a creature of Macpherson's 
brain — and I like to believe he was not — he sang his songs to his 
people on the hills of Morven, and in many long years after it 
was from the memory of the Gaelic-speaking dwellers in the 
Hebrides that they were collected and written. Tradition and 
history both represent the first poetry of all peoples as oral, which 
will permit us to see how it may have been that the physiological 
condition ruled the composer. If we, on the other hand, hold 
that bards from the days of Homer downwards wrote their verses 
before they sung them, it is evident that each versifier who wrote 
in metre at all either read aloud as he wrote, or did, as I believe 
with Dr. Holmes, every poet must needs do, /.^., mentally articu- 
lated every line, whereby he could take cognisance instinctively 
of its physiological adjustment to respiration, in the same way 
that he notices its smoothness or roughness, which he hears 
only in imagination. 

When I speak of the early poets and bards following one rule, 
and claim that poetry is to be classified according to its harmo- 
nising more or less exactly with the great vital functions, I must, 
with Dr. Holmes, ask my hearers not to forget the personal 
equation. Both in regard to composing and reading, the different 
constitutions and differently-sized frames may cause differences 
of style and metre. For instance, an individual of ample chest 
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and quiet temperament may breathe" habitually only fourteen 
times in a minute, and find the heroic, or iambic pentameter — the 
verse of Pope's Homer and Gray*s Elegy — to correspond with his 
respiratory rhythm, and thus to be easier than any other for him 
to read. A person of narrower frame and more nervous habit 
may bretthe more often than twenty times in a minute, and find 
the seven syllable verse of Dyer's "Grongar Hill" suit his 
respiration better than the octosyllables of Scott, or Tennyson, 
or Longfellow. This applies only to readers of poetry; but 
it is no straining of the reasoning to urge that verse makers are 
influenced in the same manner. " The unconscious adaptation," 
says Dr. Wendell Holmes, "of voluntary life to the organic 
rhythm is perhaps a more pervading fact than we have been in 
the habit of considering it." We can hardly doubt that Spenser 
breathed habitually more slowly than Prior, and that Anacreon 
had a quicker respiration than Homer. And this difference 
which is conjectured from their rhythmical instinct — if the con- 
jecture is true — probably, almost certainly, characterised all their 
vital movements. 

This line of argument, if it were accepted, would show how 
metrical verse was formed. We know why it came into being — 
to give beauty and force to language, and to satisfy an instinctive 
want of man. We can easily imagine how the first metre may 
have been modified, and that again altered until in the course of 
ages forms of metre are as numerous as forms of faith. When, 
however, and whether consciously or unconsciously, a poet first 
shaped his thoughts in accordance with the natural rhythmic law, 
it is impossible to say ; we cannot even guess. The earliest of all 
poetic remains show that even in their days the laws of rhythm 
were generally observed, and that various metres had already been 
created. So far as we can learn, rhythm may be coeval with the 
beginning of language, and the evolution of a nascent taste may 
have led to the formation of metre. First, rhythm, wild as the 
storm-blast, rugged as an angry sea; then metre, which introduced 
numbers and time and the regulated recurrent motion which 
lends all forms of verse their charm; then the quantitative poetry 
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of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin writers ; then the accented verse, 
and then, centuries after, rhymed poetry; and thus we get a rough, 
extremely cursory, but, in the main, trustworthy sketch of the 
development of the poetic faculty. In showing how that second 
form — ^that is metre — may have originated, I have confined 
myself only to the respiratory theory, and have not referred at all to 
the further and more complex question as to the extent to which 
pulsation may have aided in the formation or modification of 
standard forms, or have contributed to the definition of accented 
poetry. It is not unHkely, as Dr. Holmes has pointed out, that 
a great deal with regard to the relation between accent in poetry 
and the rhythmic circulation of the blood is yet to be discovered. 
How far, he asks, is accent suggested by or connected with the 
movement of the pulse, every stroke of which, if it does not lift 
the brain as Bichat taught, sends a shock through its whole 
substance, and compresses it in its unyielding case ? It is worth 
noting here that twenty acts of respiration mean eighty arterial 
pulsations, and that twenty octosyllabic lines corresponding to 
these eighty pulsations have exactly eighty accents ! Again, 
there is a singular coincidence between the average pulsations of 
the arteries and the number of steps taken in a minute ; and as 
we hurry our steps, the heart hurries to keep up with them. 
They sometimes correspond so nearly that one is reminded of the 
relation between the steam-chest, with its two alternately opening 
valves, and the piston with its corresponding movements, as we 
see it in the steam-engine. " It is by no means impossible that 
the regular contractions of the heart may have obscure relations 
with other rhythmical movements more or less exactly synchro- 
nous with their own ; and that our accents and our gestures get 
their first impulse from the cardiac stroke which they repeat in 
visible or audible form. In those funeral marches which our hearts 
are beating, we may often keep step to the cardiac systole more 
nearly than our poet suspected." But these, let me say in con- 
clusion, are only suggestions to be considered and tested ; the 
relations of verse to the respiratory rhythm will be easily verified 
and extended by any who may care to take the trouble. 
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T^HE rarity of books is one of the mysteries of the librarian's 
profession. To outsiders it must sometimes seem strange 
that one book should possess a pecuniary value enormously dis- 
proportionate to that of others which, for all practical purposes, 
might seem to be of equal value and utility. No doubt there are 
many who, in this age of shilling Shaksperes and penny Bunyans, 
will be surprised to hear of j^^^® being paid for a single copy of 
Shakspere. It is not until a certain acquaintance has been made 
with books and literary history that we come to see the reason of 
this great difference. To a company like the present, who are all 
either literary or at least have literary tastes, there is no need of 
explaining the causes, but it may not be out of place to indicate 
some of the varieties which exist in what may be called the 
rarities and curiosities of books. 

There are rare books and rare books. It is possible to class them 
in something like order, or at least to arrange them in groups. Some 
of these varieties will be named, and then attention will be drawn to 
certain series of books which have been placed upon the tables 
to illustrate certain phases of literary history. As a preliminary^ 
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however, it should be observed that for the most part the books 
named are to be taken only as samples of the class to which they 
belong. The exhibition is not intended to be one exhaustive of 
the rare and curious books in the collection. Indeed the two 
departments in which the Manchester Free Library is probably 
strongest — English History and Political Economy — have scarcely 
been laid under contribution at all. The library contains some 
four thousand volumes of tracts relating to Political Economy 
and to the history of trade and commerce. These contain many 
valuable illustrations of the social and political changes of the 
past, and are well worth a special treatment On the present 
occasion the chief object is to show the very diverse riches of the 
library, and the widely-separated studies which it can aid. 

Of some books so few copies are printed that when these few 
have been subjected to the wear and tear, and the accidents of 
time and fortune of half a century, their seldom recurrence in 
the market is no matter for wonder. On the table is " Biblio- 
graphiana" [2076], a work by a band of Manchester book-lovers. 
Only twenty-four copies were printed of it. Hence it was rare 
from the day it first saw the light. There is a translation of a 
portion of the satires of Horace into Italian [28803], very rare 
and interesting on many accounts. It was printed at the expense 
of an English lady, who took a deep interest in Italian literature. 
Of it 150 copies were printed, and it was illustrated with some 
extremely beautiful engravings. The translation was by Cardinal 
Consalvi, and the printing by the widow of BodonL Of Dibdin*s 
Specimen Bibliothecae Britannicae [27907] only forty copies were 
printed. There are some books of which there is no reason to 
suppose a small number was printed, but of which very few now 
remain. One of the rarest of rare books is what is called the 
first London Directory [14305]. This copy is one of the three 
or four known to be in existence. It is additionally interesting 
from containing the autograph of Thomas Hearne, the celebrated 
antiquary. This book may almost be cited as a proof of 
Darwinism in literature. Place it side by side with its descen- 
dant of the present year, and the contrast is indeed amusing. 
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Certain wealthy lovers of literature have amused their leisure 
by printing. One of the most famous private printing presses 
was that of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, who printed a 
number of curious books. On the tables are a number of 
specimens of the Strawberry Hill press [24918] . Another private 
printing press was the property of Sir Egerton Brydges [3 131], 
where some very beautiful specimens were turned out, sortie of 
which are exhibited. Then there are books not printed for 
sale. The Dante,, edited by Lord Vernon [32456], is a magni- 
ficent example of a book, printed for presentation to scholars 
and others. Another of great interest is the edition of Sir John 
Fortescue's works, collected by his descendant Lord Clermont 

[31674]. 

Another class of rare literary productions is composed of 
books written by English or other authors in their vernacular 
tongue, but printed abroad. Some few English authors had a 
taste that way, and several works of Sir Egerton Brydges were 
printed at Geneva [3139, 32103-4]. Sometimes, however, this 
arose from compulsory circumstances, as in the case of exiles for 
religious or political causes. A number of examples will be 
found ; amongst them is one of the earliest translations of the 
New Testament into English. It was printed at Antwerp about 
1539, for the religious refugees [23345] . The Florence Miscellany 
[18342] was printed at that city by a number of English friends 
belonging to the Delia Cruscan school of literature. The very 
curious works, privately printed at Paris by Francis Egerton, Earl 
of Bridgewater, should also be named [7731-2]. 

Many books, and some of them very important ones, had been 
rigidly suppressed by the Governments of the different countries 
in which they were printed. Let me call your attention to 
one of the Marprelate tracts [30714] so intimately connected 
with the history of Puritanism and dissent. This was Penry's 
reply to a sermon preached by Dr. Bancroft, attacking the 
English Nonconformists. Many books have also been suppressed 
by their authors. An example is the Shadows of the Clouds, 
by Zeta [21254]. It was really written by Mr, Froude, the his- 
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torian, who was said to have afterwards recalled every possible 
copy. The Barrow's Remains [1467], as edited by Dr. Lee, 
the first Bishop of Manchester, was another notable example. 

Some books are rare in certain forms. There is a copy of 
Sharp's Coventry Mysteries [26984] and in that form only 75 
copies were printed. Then there are books in little- known 
languages. The Library is rich in that class. It possesses a 
collection of Bibles, or portions of Bibles, in about 130 different 
languages, and as there are perhaps not more than twelve civilized 
tongues, it is evident that many are in languages very little 
known. One curious example of a book printed in a little-known 
language is a tract in the Mongolian tongue [37421]. The 
author was a Scotchman, Mr. R. Yuille. In his MS. account of 
the book and himself the author said that he made the press and 
the matrices, and cast two founts of type, one in the Mongolian 
and the other in the Thibetan tongue. His Mongolian pupils 
were the only help he had, and they "all became expert young 
men both at type-making and printing, and also in their classical 
education." 

Some books are distinguished by curious verbal errors or pecu- 
liarities, e.g., the " Breeches " Bible [2026] . Walton's Polyglot 
Bible [2496 1 J is found in two states. Originally issued during 
the Commonwealth, it was dedicated to Cromwell, but the winds 
of state blowing back Charles II. to the throne, the "Republican " 
leaf- was cancelled, and another dedicated to that religious king 
inserted instead. Books are sometimes curious from being 
printed in an unusual fashion. Macray's Golden Lyre [281 15] , 
a collection of English and foreign poems, is printed in golden 
letters. A still more remarkable production is the fac-simile of 
Magna Charta [36247], printed in burnished gold, and illustrated 
in water colours by Whittaker, who invented the process by which 
it was printed. 

Another class consists of historical productions, in which the 
authors have sought to put everything topsy-turvy. Such is the 
attempt by Horace Walpole [24921] to show that Richard IIL is a 
very much misunderstood individual, and another [3387 1] in which 

K 
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O'Brien tried to prove that Robespierre was an extremely amiable 
party. Some books are interesting as showing anticipations of 
modern inventions, or early notices of modern industries. Thus 
Porta [18788] is said to have anticipated Pepper's Ghost, and 
Lana's Prodromo [33379] contains the first scheme (like most of 
its successors — impracticable) for aerial navigation. 

Early editions of famous books are always curious, and some- 
times have a special literary value of their own. There are on 
the table early editions of the productions of English writers, 
such as Drayton [28441-2], Ben Jonson [12786], Spenser 
[22258], Chaucer [4534], and Pope [28040]. There is also a 
first edition of Milton's Paradise Lost [15961], which was then 
published in ten books, the first edition of Selden's Table Talk 
[2 1 1 66], and the first edition of Vathek [[674], Let me draw 
especial attention to the first edition of Hume's Essays [11870], 
containing very curious deviations from the later copies. Amongst 
the Shaksperiana exhibited is the second folio [21266] and the 
fourth folio [21267], which contains the seven spurious plays. 
The most curious Shaksperean relic here is a book of fac-similes 
of his Shaksperean forgeries [34316] by the great forger, WiUiam 
Henry Ireland. They were executed by him to show his ability 
to imitate old writings, which had been doubted. 

Other books are rendered valuable by the autographs in them. 
Here is a volume — Montagu's Acts and Monuments [16 189] — ' 
which aciquires interest from the circumstance that it formerly be- 
longed to the author of the Anatomy of Melancholy, who has written 
his name in it. Many books in the collection have in them the 
autograph of Southey [12610] . Delambre's Histoire de TAstro- 
nomie contains the autographs of Delambre and Arago. Another 
book before me is especially interesting, as it at one time belonged 
to David Garrick, and has in it his book-plate [24902]. The 
motto which Garrick selected is one worthy to be written in 
gold : " La premiere chose qu'on doit faire quand on a emprunte 
un livre, c'est de le lire afin de pouvoir le rendre pldtot.*' 
Menagiana, vol. iv. There is another volume which has been 
in the possession of Sir James Macintosh, and a Shakspere 
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[21266] which was once the property of a famous Lancashire 
man, John Philip Kemble. 

Of manuscripts the library possesses but few. Perhaps the 
most curious is the autobiography of William Stout, the Lanca- 
shire Quaker [22643]. It was published by the late John 
Harland, and the manuscript then presented to the library for 
due preservation. There is also a spiritual autobiography of Sir 
James Fraser of Brae [9052] ; an orthographical MS., dated 1474 
[29979] ; Harland*s collections for a History of Shorthand 
[32982] ; a number of old deeds relating to the district, amongst 
them an early copy of the Great Charter of Manchester, and 
some others. 

Having thus named some of the various classes of rare and 
curious books, it now remains to point to one or two special 
groups. A number of local books are exhibited, amongst them 
the sermon preached at the death of Humphrey Chetham 
(nephew of the founder), by Livesey [141 7 6] ; John Howard's 
book on Prisons, printed and written at Warrington [11730]; a 
book printed at Blackley in 1791 [11754]; an early edition of 
Tim Bobbin [28257]; the Gleaner, an old Manchester periodical ; 
the first edition of Bamford*s poems [i 178]; the "Festive Wreath" 
[26640], being the contributions of a number of literary friends 
who met at what was called the Poet's Comer in Old Millgate, 
read pieces at their meetings, and had them printed in what is 
now a volume of rare occurrence ; an early work by Harrison 
Ainsworth [302] ; Outward Bound, a privately printed poem by 
Mr. Hugh Birley, M.P. [31705] ; and Within and Without, an 
early work by Dr. George M*Donald, presented to the Manchester 
Free Library " in grateful acknowledgment of literary aid'* 
afforded to the author [14697]. The library possesses a large 
number of books and pamphlets illustrative of the history of the 
district. It carefully preserves reports and the ephemeral papers 
which in a few years will be vainly sought elsewhere. 

There are a number of herbals and other books, so arranged as 
to show the history of the art of representing flowers and plants. 
The old herbj^ls ^re still charming books to read. Th^ wore}- 
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painting in old Gerard is often of a very finished character. We 
have here Matthiolus 1571 [28088]; Dodoen's Niewe Herball, 
Lond., 1578 [28036]; Gerard's Herball, Lond., 1636 [28071]; 
Parkinson's Theater of Plants, 1640 [17583] ; Chabraeus, Stirpium 
Icones, 1666 [30359]; Aldrovandus, 1668 [34896]; Ray, Hist. 
Plant, 1693 [29464]; Tournefort's Herbal, 1719 [23842]; 
Curtis's Flora Londinensis, 1777-1828 [6223]; Plenck, Icones 
Plant. Med., 1788 [34013]; Bolton's Halifax Funguses, 1788-91 
[2364]; Sowerby's English Botany, 1790-1843 [22146]; Mac- 
donald's Gardener's Dictionary, 1807 [14694]; Roscoe's Monan- 
drian Plants, 1828 [34198]; Blume, Flora Javae, 1828 [27199]; 
Wallich, Plantae Asiaticae Rariores, 1831 [29603]; Warner's 
Orchids, 1862-5 [27626]; Blume, Orchidees, 1864 [27213]. 
Along with these have been placed an herbarium, containing 
plants gathered and mounted by the great chemist Dalton 
[6303] , and a collection of mosses made by the gentle-hearted 
Richard Buxton, an artizan naturalist of great power, whose life 
was passed in. grimy Ancoats. 

A series of books have been arranged on the tables to illustrate 
the history of printing and of book illustration from the infancy 
of printing to the present time. First will be found about one 
hundred volumes, which issued from the press between the years 
1477 and 1600. Amongst incunabula " cradle-books " are some 
very fine specimens of printing. It may be doubted whether the 
paper and ink of the present day will preserve their texture and 
brilliance so successfully. AH books printed before 1600 have a 
certain degree of rarity. It will be suflftcient, however, to name 
those on the tables which issued from the press prior to 1520. 

Bible en Duytsche. Delf. 1477. [2023.] 

Carchani Sermones. Basiliae. 1479. [35227.] 

Vallensis de Lingua Latini. Venet. 1480. [372.17.] 

Biblia. " Fontibus ex Graecis, &c." 148 1. [35034.] 

Statuta Provincialia Dioecesis Constantiensis. Spirse. 1482. [29996.] 

The Golden Legend. 2nd edit. Caxton. 1483. [98512.] 

Manipulus Curatorum a Guidone de Monte Rochen. 1484. [10185.] 

Platinse Vitae Pontificum. 1485. [18417.] 

Rolewinck, Fasciculus Temporoum. Argent. 1488. [28808.] 
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Seneca, Omnia Opera. Venet 1492. [28780.] 

Passionael unde dat Levend der Hylghen. 1492. [287 78.] 

Augustini Liber Epistolarum. Basil. I493. [34941'] 

Caoursini Descriptio Obsidionis Rhodiae. Ulmae Reger. 1496. [3813] 

Plinii Junioris Epistola. Venet. 1501. [19980.] 

Boetius de Philosopliico Consolatu. Argent. 1501. [2331.] 

AristotelisdeCeloetMundo [and other works]. Lyptzigk. 1504-7. [29015-19.] 

Valerij Maxlmi. Liptz. 1506. [29022.] 

Aristotelis Excerpta. Liptz. 1506. [38777.] 

Mantuani Bacolica. Argent. 1507. [29981.] 

Ciceronis Epistolae Familiares. Lyptzigk. 1507. [29029.] 

Cicero de Amicitia. Lyptzigk. 1507. [29021.] 

Scripta : sen Expositiones Antonii Andree. Vent. 1509 [28806.] 

Statttta Ordinis Cartusiensis a Domno Guigone. Basil. 15 10. [10186.] > 

Augustin sur le Psaultier. Paris 151 1. [28810.] 

Eusebii Csesariensis Episcopi Chronicon. Paris 15 12. [81 16.] 

DamianusdeExpeditioneinTorcasElegeia, &c. Basil. Froben. 15 15. [29982.]' 

Catonis PrsBcepta Moralia, &c. Argent. 15 16. [29983.] 

Hutten, Nemo. Aug. Vindel. 15 18. [29984] 

Eusebii Ecdesiastica Historia. Argent. 15 18. [81 17.] 

The most interesting of these, to us at least, is the Golden 
legend, from the press of the first English printer. This book 
of Voragine's is a most wonderful collection of tales concerning 
the saints, the narrative including not only what they did in 
their lives, but in some cases what they did after their deaths. 
The lives are illustrated by woodcuts, which in size and form 
remind one of the cartes of the present day. There is a vigour 
and decision of outline about them unknown to modern art. 
There is no complete copy of Caxton's Golden Legend known, 
as the Life of St Thomas of Canterbury is usually wanting in 
copies otherwise approaching completeness, ^his copy is a mere 
fragment, and yet a precious relic of the far-seeing mercer to 
whom England owes the art of printing. The long array of 
books upon the tables will show how impossible it is that I 
should call attention to the specialities of each. A very 
rapid naming of a few of them must suffice. Here is the 
first edition of Foxe's Book of Martyrs [28963], and also 
the second edition [38076]. At one time this was, next to 
the Bible, the best read book in the country. A fine, folio of 
Chaucer, 1561 [4534]- Stowe's Annals [28281, 28076]. The 
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famous Bible of Ferrara, printed in that city in 1553 for the 
benefit of the Jews [2068] . Luciani Dialogi, with *' the Aldine 
anchor on its opening page" [14477]. Specimens of other famous 
presses are also exhibited, e,g., books printed by Plantin [14095], 
Baskerville [28805, 34969], and Bodoni [9910]. It is interesting 
to trace, by the aid of these books, the progress of pictorial art 
as applied to literature. The rude woodcuts of Caxton [28512] 
and Reger [3813] were succeeded by the artistic vigour and ex- 
cellence which marks the illustrations to Foxe. Only a few years 
before Foxe appeared Lycosthenis Prodigiorum Chronicon, Basil, 
1557 [33501], the woodcuts in which are vigorous though utterly 
destitute of artistic merit. The book is well worth examination, and 
contains a sufficient number of ** Siamese Twins " to set up every 
fair in the United Kingdom. The degradation of wood engrav- 
ing in the early part of the i8th century should be contrasted 
with the beauty of some of the illustrations to Aldrovarldus in the 
latter part of the 17th century. The tradition of the wood 
engraver's art seems to have been lost for a time, and it has been 
said that a Manchester printer — Imison — was one of the first to 
recover it. A book from his press [30269] has pictures in it 
coarse enough to have been executed with a butcher's cleaver. 
The development of the modern art of wood engraving by the 
genius Qf Bewick [2000-3] and his pupils has been the means of 
diffusing a love and knowledge of the most beautiful forms of art 
in the humblest homes. On the tables will be found fine modern 
specimens of book-illustration, the steel engravings of the Turner 
Gallery [34624], the lithographs of the. Galerie d'Orleans [36375]; 
the chromo-lithographs of the specimens from the Art Treasures 
Exhibition [30156-61]; the etchings in the Portfolio and in 
Hamerton's Etching and Etchers [32959]; and finally the mag- 
nificent photographs of Bradford's Arctic Regions [35123]. This 
is a special feature of the exhibition to which I wish to call 
attention, for this series is really an epitome of the history of the 
printing press considered as the interpreter alike of Author and 
of Artist. 






IN SHAKSPERE'S COUNTRY. 



By John Mortimer. 



[Read A^rU i2y 1875.! 

gTRATFORD-ON-AVON ! What a magic there has always 
been in the name ! How often have we turned our mental 
eyes to it— the cradle and grave of our intellectual prophet, priest, 
and king. Why, then, it may be asked, with the opportunities 
that the years have given, and when a few hours would have 
sufficed to place our feet upon the sacred ground, have we not 
sought it earlier? Paradoxical though it may seem, the only 
reason we can give is, that our steps have been restrained by the 
depth of our regard. With the " years that bring the philosophic 
mind " and the sad experiences of dispelled illusions as the fre- 
quent penalty of gratified curiosity, some of us may have come 
to believe that the vision is often more to be desired than the 
accomplished material fact, and that it is wise to retain some of 
the delight that is associated with unvisited places. Divine indeed 
is that law of compensation which gives while it withholds, so 
that the same desired object shall be to the enforced stayer at 
home, "apparelled in celestial light, the glory and the freshness 
of a dream," and to him who is permitted to view it with his 
bodily eyes for ever after arrayed only in the "cold gray light of 
common day." Therefore it has been because we have thought 
that Stratford-on-Avon might not be so precious to us when we 
have seen it as it has been hitherto that we have hesitated so 
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long. Now, however, the die was cast, and, for weal or woe, 
thither we had determined to go. 

We decided to approach it in true pilgrim fashion by easy 
pedestrian stages, commencing at Coventry and taking Kenil- 
worth and Warwick on the way, and this design was faithfully 
carried out. After leaving Coventry we were soon in the heart 
of the country, and revelling in the sylvan scenery of Warwick- 
shire. Everywhere there are trees, massive in proportion and 
luxuriant in foliage. They flank the roads like tall sentinels ; are 
clustered together in copse, plantation, or park glade; form 
grateful avenues of shade ; and as from some vantage ground we 
get more extended views, we see them massed in impenetrable 
woods of deepening purple. It is not so much a corn-growing 
country* as one of pasture, meadow, and park land, through which 
the clear, limpid streams slide lazily along. Truly it is a land 
where one may find tongues in trees, and books in the running 
brooks. The effect of walking through such a country is to pro- 
duce a gentle sense of quiet restfulness. We are not exhilarated 
in the way that we are when among the mountains, but we feel 
very comfortable, very complacent, and very happy. To lean 
over a lichen-stained bridge and watch the tall flags bend before 
the wind, and the long, trailing grasses sway hither and thither 
in the stream ; to note the grey tower of a church peeping from 
the thick covert of trees in which it is almost hid ; to pass by 
hamlets of thatched cottages, with clean white walls, and gardens 
brim full of flowers and sweet-scented herbs — 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram, 
The mangold that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping ; — 

to see the cattle in the rich water-meadows, or the deer in the 
park glades — ^these are not striking incidents truly, but yet they 
go to make up a series of soothing influences at the time, and 
when afterwards recalled in the hurry and fever of active life are 
very precious in the remembrance. 

As we approach Charlecote the interest in the landscape 
increases. Not that its character is changed much from what 
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we have seen hitherto, but because it must have been the actual 
aspect of nature which influenced Shakspere, if it had any 
influence on him at all. It is the quiet, pastoral, uneventful 
scenery which we have previously described, the scenery which 
Shakspere suggests rather than describes. We feel the presence 
of it in some of his plays, but it is never prominent. Indeed, 
as Ruskin says^ "Shakspere was removed above all influences 
which could in the least warp or bias his thoughts. . . There- 
fore, as far as nature had influence over his early being, it was 
essential to his perfectness that the nature should be quiet." 
There were no mountains for him, and "he had to be left to 
his kingcups and clover, the passing clouds, the Avon's flow, and 
the undulating hills and woods of Warwick.'' 

We thread our way by the osier-fringed Avon, through pastures 
and meadows with sheep and cattle grazing in them, the distant 
tower of the church of Hampton Lucy serving us for a landmark 
until the last stile is crossed, and there, over the park fence, are 
the deer feeding under the trees, and we are at Charlecote. For 
once at least in our lives our expectations are surpassed. Nothing 
could be more Shaksperean than the scene upon which we look. 
We throw ourselves down upon the greensward before the park 
gates that bear the famous armorial signs of the three luces, and 
look down the long path to the old Elizabethan house, with its 
courtyard, its mullioned windows, its mellow brickwork, and its 
octagon towers surmounted by weathercocks, and so looking, fall 
into a kind of lotos-eating condition of dreamful retrospection. 
By-and-by we rise and enter the park, go by the end of the house 
and across the Avon, and then we come upon one of the noblest 
avenues of trees we have ever beheld. We are fain again to 
throw ourselves down upon the ground and feast our eyes upon 
the lovely greenwood. Instinctively As You Like It is recalled 
to the mind, and the verse of a song which runs thus : 

Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither. 
L 
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No scene could be more suggestive of the play. The lengthened 
vista of lofty trees looking centuries old, the soft yielding turf, the 
deer feeding in the glades and under the shade of melancholy 
boughs, the blue sky overhead and the sunshine resting upon the 
ancient hall and glistening on the waters of the Avon flowing by, 
combine to make up a picture that can never be effaced from the 
memory. But did Shakspere look upon this scene or come 
poaching in this park 1 That admirable young lady at the War- 
wick Arms told us they had marked the very tree under which he 
killed the deer. What says Mr. De Quincey on the matter? In 
scouting utterly the story of the trespass and the punishment by 
Sir Thomas Lucy, he says : — " It has been well ascertained that 
Sir Thomas had no deer and had no park. Moreover deer- 
stealing was regarded by our ancestors exactly as poaching is 
regarded by us. Deer ran wild in all the great forests, and no 
offence was looked upon as so venial, none so compatible with a 
noble Robin Hood style of character, as this very trespass upon 
what were not regarded At all as domestic property." And so, if 
we are to believe Mr. De Quincey, away goes the pleasant illu- 
sion of the story of the deer stealing, and with it much of the 
traditional charm of this lovely place. Truly it is a serious thing 
to fall into the remorseless hands of critics. 

A few miles' walk beyond Charlecote Park, through a less 
wooded country, and then, in the dusk, we cross the Avon by 
its many-arched bridge, and are in the streets of Stratford. We 
make our way to the Shakspere Hotel, where the Warwick carrier 
has deposited our knapsacks. And now at last we are at the 
shrine of Shakspere, and in the very centre of Shaksperean 
influences. "Turn where we may, by night or day," we shall 
have suggestions of Shakspere. The very air seems filled with 
Shaksperean whisperings. Over the porch of the inn is a bust 
of Shakspere. There is also one in the hall, and another in 
the coffee-room. As we go up the staircase his portrait 
confronts us, and we are reminded in his own words that 
*' we shall not look upon his like again." We sleep in the 
Macbeth chamber, despite the ominous fact that Macbeth did 
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murther sleep, and we take our meals in As You Like It. 
While we are here we cannot escape from Shakspere if we would. 
We begin already to wonder whether, in this aspect of the im- 
mortal bard, it is not possible that one might in time get slightly 
bored with Shakspere. After tea we take up Washington Irving's 
" Sketch-book," which we carry along with us, and turn to the 
charming paper anent Stratford-on-Avon. There is something 
enviable in the writer's open-eyed, boyish wonderment, and his 
simple, confiding faith, and a soothing sweetness about the easy 
grace of his narrative. We are going to look upon many things 
that may arouse our scepticism, and we would we could imbibe 
the spirit in which he wrote: **I am always of easy faith, 
and am ever willing to be deceived where the deceit is 
pleasant and costs nothing. I am therefore a ready be- 
liever in relics,- legends, and local anecdotes of goblins 
and great men, and would advise all travellers who travel 
for their gratification to be the same. What is it to us 
whether these stories be true or false, so long as we can per- 
suade ourselves into the belief of them, and enjoy all the 
charm of the reality ? There is nothing like resolute, good 
humoured credulity in these matters." Ah! dear Geoff, y 
Crayon, that mood of thine is a most desirable one indeed 1 
Could we possess it, we should believe that Shakspere was 
wont o* nights to step down from his house at New Placci 
close by, and smoke his pipe in this very hostelry, a little 
story which that good-natured and humorous young lady in the 
bar tells us has been poured into the ear of many an inquiring 
and credulous pilgrim. Many of thy countrymen, at least, pos- 
sess that charming belief in relics, for at the Red Horse Ijere- 
abouts do they not always ask for the poker kept carefully in its 
velvet case, with which one Washington Irving stirred the fire 
there, sa)dng to himself the while, " Shall I not take mine ease in 
mine innl" Before we retire for the night we join a little 
assembly of local magnates, and in accordance with the spirit of 
the place the talk is of a company of strolling players who have 
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just left the town, and we hear some amusing anecdotes of these 
wandering Thespians. 

On the morrow we rise early, and look about us. In the same 
street as our inn is the Town Hall, with the statue given by 
Garrick, the Guild Hall Chapel, the Grammar School, the site of 
New Place, and some distance beyond there is the church. The 
streets of Stratford are neat and clean, with here and there a 
carved timber house, but most of the old property has been 
destroyed by fire. The town lies mainly on the west bank of 
the Avon, and the scenery about is less wooded, and though 
pleasant enough, is by no means so interesting as much we have 
already passed through. We seek out Henley-street and the 
poet's birthplace. We gain admission, and by request inscribe 
our names beneath those of thousands of pilgrims who have pre- 
ceded us. Of course we are shown all the objects of interest. The 
room in which the poet was born we find has the walls, windows, 
and ceiling covered over in every minute part with the auto- 
graphs of the poet's worshippers. Whatever may be our opinion 
of the modes in which men ought to display their regard, 
we must remember that there is always beneath the vulgarest 
curiosity which may prompt a pilgrimage of this kind, and the 
absurdest manner of expressing respect, an element of veneration 
which is a quality by no means to be despised when bestowed 
on a worthy object Apropos of this matter it is said that 
good Americans who come here are so overcome by their 
enthusiastic admiration for the immortal bard that they must 
needs display it by rolling themselves about the floor of the 
room where he was born. This, it must be remembered, 
however, is a tale told to travellers, and against it must be 
set the fact that a party of American ladies, who are in the 
house at the same time as ourselves, when asked to inspect the 
museum of Shaksperean relics, express the fear that they have not 
time, a statement which seems to dismay a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, who, in his eagerness to have justice done to the immortal 
bard, almost insists upon the inspection. This same gentleman 
turns out to be a Shaksperean scholar and enthusiast, who is 
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engaged in searching the papers of the surrounding families of 
distinction in the hope that haply he may find fresh material for 
the better understanding of the poet's life and work. It is re- 
freshing to note the devotional and pious regard with which our 
devotee scans the relics submitted to his examination. We are 
shown the beautiful portrait kept for security in an iron safe, -and 
among parchments, copies of plays, and the like, some odd things 
associated directly or indirectly with the bard, namely, wood from 
the mulberry tree which he planted, wood from the crab tree 
under which he slept after a drinking bout, the signboard of the 
Falcon (a hostelry to which he is supposed to have resorted), an 
old worm-eaten desk from the grammar school, very properly 
described by the attendant as resembling a rabbit hutch, but 
which desk it is believed he used ; a signet ring, with the initials 
W.S. engiyived on it, which said ring reminds us of a letter 
written about it by Haydon to Keats, which runs as follows : 

March, 1818. 
My Dear Keats, — ^I shall go mad ! In a field at Stratford-on-Avon, that 
belonged to Shakspere, they have found a gold ring and seal, with the initials 
W. S. , and a true lover's knot between. If this is not Shakspere who is it ? 
A true lover's knot ! I saw an impression to-day, and am to have one as soon 
as possible. As sure as you breathe and that he was the first of beings the 
seal belonged to him. O Lord ! B. R. Haydon. 

Poor Haydon ! he did go mad ; but it was over weightier personal 
matters than the finding of a seal of Shakspere's. To oblige the 
attendant, we sit in a chair, supposed to have been sat in by the 
bard, but which, by reason of wearing out, has to be renewed 
periodically. Eventually we go away, fully convinced that the 
trustees who have charge of the place have done their duty fully 
in the careful preser\'ation of what they regard as of interest, but 
at the same time wondering how many of the things we have 
seen are any more authentic than that armour of the shadowy 
Guy which we saw up at the castle of Warwick. 

On our way to see the grave in rhe church we are confronted 
by a notice at the comer of a street calling our attention to 
another and, we infer, a rival collection of Shaksperean curiosities. 
As an additional inducement the notice gives the names of many 
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noble and distinguished personages who have patronised the 
show, and, we suppose, have left their autographs by way of 
endorsement. Doubtless it is all quite right, but we have had 
enough, and pass on regardless. The church and the river have 
been so often and so poetically described that we need not stay 
now to indulge in word-painting concerning them. Inside the 
church we remark that the Americans are filling a window with 
stained glass representing the Seven Ages of Man. We stand 
reverently beside the communion rail and look up at the bust, 
now reclaimed from the whitewash with which Malone covered it. 
At our feet is the grave, with its admonitory inscription : 

Good friend, for Jesus' sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here : 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones 

For those who desire to believe in the authenticity of these lines 
we will again quote from Mr. De Quincey: "There is a specimen 
of doggerel attributed to Shakspere which is below his intellect 
no less than his scholarship ; we mean the inscription on his 
gravestone. This, as a sort of siste viator appeal to future sextons, 
is worthy of the grave-digger or parish clerk, who was probably 
its author. Or it may have been an antique formula like the 
vulgar record of ownership in books : 

Anthony Timothy Dolthead's book; 
God give him grace therein to look. 

Thus far the matter is of little importance, and it might have 
been supposed that malignity itself could hardly have imputed 
such trash to Shakspere. But when we find even in this short 
compass, scarcely wider than the posy of a ring, room found 
for traducing the poet's memory, it becomes important to say that 
the leading sentiment, the horror expressed at any disturbance 
offered to his bones,. is not one to which Shakspere could have 
attached the slightest weight, far less could he have outraged the 
sanctities of place and subject by affixing to any sentiment 
whatever (and, according to the fiction of the case, his farewell 
sentiment) the sanction of a curse." So much for the inscription 
when a critic takes it in hand. 
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Ann Hathaw^ay's cottage at Shottery is reached after a com- 
paratively uninteresting walk. Its picturesqueness is spoiled by 
its proximity to a row of mean-looking dwellings of modern con- 
struction. There are some relics here, too, in the shape of a 
bed and other articles, but we do not go in to look at them. 
The fact is, that we feel that we are getting a little overdone with 
relics, and have a growing consciousness that our reverence for 
the poet is not increased and does not depend at all upon these 
things. Moreover, we find that we are declining into a scoffing 
mood, which is sadly inconsistent with the reverential spirit in 
which we came. We begin to suspect that we are degrading 
ourselves into mere curiosity-hunters. It is odd, but the writer 
of those plays, in his personality, seems to recede further the 
nearer we are to the material facts which are said to have been 
associated with, if they do not prove, his existence, so that we 
are not surprised to learn that people have gone away from 
Stratford confirmed sceptics, disbelieving in his life here alto- 
gether. It is illogical, may be, but it is an irresistible feeling, and 
arises perhaps from the too sharp collision of a reality with a 
preconceived ideal, and an irreconcileable mood bom therefrom. 
Anyhow the Shakspere we have loved and cherished will not 
come back to us again until we have placed miles and days 
between us and his birthplace. This is a deplorable result, 
doubtless, to our pilgrimage, but, nevertheless, a perfectly honest 
description of the mental result. 

On the way back to the hotel we take a look at the site of 
New Place, Shakspere's latest residence. In contemplating the 
spot, we cannot help wondering if it would be considered a 
feasible and charitable hypothesis to suppose that the irate clergy- 
man who demolished the house and the mulberry tree was driven 
mad by the incessant importunities of pilgrims who each wanted 
a bit of that multerry tree, and a sight of the interior of that 
house, or did this reverend gentleman doubt the whole story of 
Shakspere's existence here ? We imagine the townsfolk of Strat- 
ford, if they believe in him, do not care for the poet to the extent 
that outsiders do. Strangers have taken care of the house of his 
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birth, provided the memorial stained glass of the church, and 
preserved the gardens of New Place ; and the latest bit of testi- 
mony of the regard in which Shakspere's relics are held is afforded 
by a statement to the effect that as the showing of New Place 
does not pay for the keeping, the Town Council have declined to 
take it from the hands of its present owner, and it will be left to 
the Shaksperean trustees to look after it also, 

A pilgrimage to Stratford would not be complete without a 
row on the Avon, so we take a boat for that purpose. It turns 
out, however, that the present writer is a very bad oarsman, and 
between the endeavours to steer clear of the piers of the bridge 
to gain the open stream, and, when we have got there, to avoid 
running into the banks or getting entangled among the matted 
weeds and thick beds of osiers, the voyage is not a happy one ; 
so that we are glad to regain our landing place, and in this 
undignified manner take our leave of the classic stream, which 
has entwined itself like a silver cord, binding the happy memories 
of our journey. It was with us at Stoneleigh, by the stately 
towers of Warwick, among the meadows and in the Park of 
Charlecote ; and now, as it flows by the place where he is sup- 
posed to rest who has imparted additional sweetness, colour, and 
light to our life, in bidding it adieu, we take it as an emblem of 
his genius, which " rolls on like a mighty river through the country 
of thought, bearing fleets of traflickers and assiduous pearl-fishers 
on its waves." Though the desire is almost insuperable to trace 
the fountain of all the influences which we call Shaksperean to 
some being whom we can reverence and love, the most real 
Shakspere we can know is the book which bears his name, and 
to which, with laughter and with tears, men have come, and will 
come through future centimes. For the rest, what matters it, 

after all, how and where he lies 1 

• 

What needs my Shakspere for his honoured bones, 

The labour of an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need'st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
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Thou, in our wonder and astonishment. 

Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 

For whilst to the shame of slow endeavouring art 

Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 

Hath, from the leaves of thy unvalued book, 

Those Delphic lines with deep impression took, 

Then thou our fancy of itself bereaving. 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving, 

And, so sepulchred, in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 
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CHARLES SWAIN. 

I. 

pHARLES SWAIN, the author of The Mind, of other poems, 
and of many widely-popular songs, died on Tuesday, the 
22nd of September, i874,*at'the'age of seventy-two. His life 
was uneventful. During the gj^eater part of it he was engaged in 
trade in Manchester, first- as a dyejf* afterwards as an engraver; 
and as late as last year, when he had passed the Psalmist's allotted 
span of threescore and' ten, he was occasionally to be found at 
his office in Cannon-street^-^ All his- works were the fruit,Hhere- . 
fore, of leisure hours, and were entirely and truly written ** in the 
intervals of business.'* . '. .. 

The unexciting flow of his life is reflected in his verse. *'The 
reader will find no profound thoughts in even his most elaborate 
productions; no remarkable originality of idea or mode "of ^ex-'' 
pression ; no impassioned fervour ; nothing to quicken the pulse 
or heighten the imagination. Mr. Swain's muse kept the tenor 
of' its way very evenly and quietly. It is sweet and gentle, and 
is restrained within the bounds of a cultivated taste. - ThereTis 
nothing in Mr. Swain's poetry that can by any possibility jar or 
oflend, but at the same time there is nothing to stimulate or in- 
spire. Although his reputation was made by his larger work. The 
Mind, and although he subsequently published other poems on ' 
a similar scale — Dramatic Chapters in 1847, the Letters of Laura 
jyAuverne in 1853, and Art and Fashion in 1863 — his real 
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popularity rests upon his shorter pieces, and especially his songs. 
These are almost exclusively founded upon the homely incidents*. 
of every-day life, and they are distinguished chiefly by simpKcityi 
of versification. They are possessed also of a certiain iiry.^ace,- 
and occasionally of a quaint fitness of conception and treatment/ 
which characteristics serve to explain and go far/ to: justify the' 
popularity to which they attained. lA' dozen orscore oftthesongsi 
are familiar as household words* in thousands ofx.homes, >^bosei 
inmates are ignorant of, and probably 4n^ifierei)t to, the name of 
the author. Take, for example,:>'^I cannot mind my Wheel, 
Mother;" "Somebody's waiting for SomebbdyV "I waited till 
the Twilight ;" "Tapping at the Wmdow ;" "^ Foot upon the 
Step;" and "Tripping down the Field-path" — who has not, at 
some time or other, in concert hall, in drawing room, or in 
humbler places, heard one or more of these familiar strains? 
Two verses of the song last mentioned may be cited as a fair 
specimen of Swain's happiest moments : 

Tripping down the field-path. 

Early in the morn. 
There I met my own love, 

'Midst the golden com ; 
Autmnn wmds were blowing, 

As in frolic chase, ' 

' All her silken ringlets 

Backward from her face. ■ , , 

Little time for speaking 

Had she, for the wind 
Bonnet, scarf, or ribbon, 

Ever swept behind. 

Still som6 sweet improvement 

In her beauty shone ; 
Every graceful movement 

Won me— one by one ! 
As the breath of Venus 

Seemed the breeze of morn, 
Blowing thus between us, 

'Midst the golden corn. 
' Little time 'for wooing 
• .., jH^Iw^, for the wind , .... .i I 
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Still kept on undoing ., 
VVhat we 'sought to bmd . 
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These lines, it will be observed, are Celtic in spirit, their light- 
some grace and ease reminding one of the. French lyrists, or of 
the living Irish song-writers, William AUingham and Percival 
Graves. Possibly the result is due in part to Mr. Swain's paren- 
tage on the maternal side — his mother having been a Miss 
Tavare, a lady of French extraction. The same naive, pleasant 
fancy is to be found in another song, which was extremely popular 
twenty or five-and-twenty years ago : 

I waited till the twilight, 

And yet he did not come ; 
I strayed along the brook side, 

And slowly wandered home I 
When who should come behind me, 

But him I should have chid ; 
He said he came to find me — 

Do you really think he did? 

He said, since last we parted, 

He'd thought of nought as sweet, 
As of this very moment — 

The moment we should meet. 
He showed me where, hah"-shaded, 

A cottage home lay hid ; 
He said for me he made it — 

Do you really think he did? 

Mr. Swain, when writing The Mind, fondly hoped to secure a 
place in the poetical literature of his country. Addressing the 
Spirit of Song, he said : 

Let this seed of Verse, if deemed of worth. 
Bloom forth to other days, and other eyes, 
A flower to grace my grave : when mute in earth, 
Let me not leave an unrecorded birth. 
But should this theme of Mind prove worthy thee. 
If its immortal visions shadow forth 
A power, a presence of divinity, 
Then yield me yet a name, that Time may love to see. 

If Swain, however, is destined to retain any strong hold at all 
upon posterity — ^which is, I think, scarcely probable — it will be 
by his songs, and not by his longer and more ambitious produc- 
tions* The Mind is at the best only rhymed rhetoric ; the lyrics 
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and ballads, on the other hand, have a grace and melody beyond 
the average of modem song-writings and, with the aid of music, 
they may, and very likely will, linger for a while longer in the 
memories of men. Personally, Mr. Swain was esteemed and 
beloved by all who knew him, and in his declining days he had 
a full share of those things 

Which should accompany age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends. 

J. H. Nodal. 



II. 

Swain was born in Manchester, in 1803, ^^^ passed his earlier 
working years in his uncle's dye house, in one of the dingiest of 
the many dingy streets of Ancoats. In past years we have often 
stood for a moment at the building — a long, low mass of dirty 
brick work — and, looking through the holes which served for 
windows at the wilderness of vats and presses, straps and pulleys, 
have thought what strange and incongruous smroundings for a 
young poet were those ; and how many minds would have been 
dwarfed and stunted for ever by such a mean beginning. His, 
however, was the '* vision and the faculty divine ;" and, according 
to his measure, he, too, had seen the " light that never was on 
sea or land.'' Still, one cannot doubt that in the training of a 
poet early familiarity with all the sights and sounds of nature is 
of more importance than the teaching of the schools. Swain's 
first work bore the title. Metrical Essays on Subjects of History 
and ImagincUion^ and was followed by the Beauties of the Mind — 
afterwards recast and published as The Mind: a Poem^ in four 
parts; Dramatic Chapters ; English Melodies ; Songs and Ballads y 
and others. His chief poem, The Mindy is in the Spenserian 
stanza : it has gone through several editions ; and was once 
issued in a form almost as richly embellished as the well-known 
Pleasures of Memory ^ by Rogers, the poet-banker. It was origi- 
nally dedicated to the then Poet Laureate, Robert Southey, who 
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seems to have held Swain in high estimation ; for he once wrotCy. 
" If ever man was born to be a poet Swain was ; and if Manchester r 
is not proud o£ him yet, the tiih^I! will certainly/ come whei\ itJ 

will be so." [ .»: r \) ; : . .J 

Hie Mindy although his most ^ ambitious effort, 'Will hot, wef 
think, be the future stronghold of his fame. Ih the midst bf: 
many essentially poetic subjects, some are introduced which are 
as essentially prosaic. The"Spirit'6f€obimerce,'^ "Mechanic 
Arts," " The Atomic Theory," " Establishments of Trade," 
" Railway Wharves," and the like, are a sort of thing not very 
easily touched with poetic fire. The genius of the time, too, is 
directly against this class of poem, with its old-fashioned ana- 
lyses and laboured moral essay-like developments. Tennyson, 
Browning, Arnold, have taught the age to reacl, and led it to ask 
for, either the clear, objective, yet highly poetic narrative of some 
noble deed of ancient time ; or the peculiarly modem poem, for' 
which we have yet scarcely got a name ; whith, taking up the ques- 
tions that most stir men*s minds, gives to them an imaginative shape ^ 
and expression ; both being alike enriched by subtle images and 
analogies drawn from external nature. We demand now-a-days 
that our poetical work should be before iall things genuine — not 
a mere simulacrum ; we ask' that the stream shall be — "a foun- 
tain's not a pump'-s." For this we are willing to concede much. 
If a wtitter feels that he has the mental thews and sinews for a 
gteit i*f6rk we isk that he should grapple with such, by all means; • 
if, on thd contrary, he knows that such power is wanting, still we 
say, let him take up his little casual lute and sing his best, and 
the world will listen, willingly enough, if what is given be but 
genuine — spoken out of the heart. And then our poems must 
be short. We live too fast. " The world is too mubh with us, 
late and soon." We sigh in vain for thef old leisurely days which 
are gone for ever^; the days 'When' men could spend a twfelve- 
month over a favourite folio, and nfev^r oiice hear the shriek of 
the railway-whistle. ^ Gur poenrfs "must bfe ihort The twelve-book 
Epic disappeared with pack-horises"; anci the long-winded compo- 
sition hi 4nterminible cantos wint'oui With Pickford's wagons. ' 
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To return, Swain's gold, for gold it is^ has been beaten out a 
little too thin in his more pretentious poems, and his fame will 
rest rather upon the shorter and more occasional pieces. In 
some of these he has shown a fine, lyrical faculty and sense of 
verbal music, as in that headed " Morning." One of the best, 
and touching a deep chord, is the one called '^ Mortality." The 
idea is not unlike that in the *• Deserted House '* of Tennyson ; 
but the style reminds you of Longfellow, with here and there 
something of the sad, quaint touch of Tom Hood. 

George Milner. 




Proceedings. 

THIRTEENTH SESSION, 1874-5. 



[PRSSENTEn APRIL z6TH, 1 875.] 



"TpHE Council, io presenting their Report for the past year, 
have pleasure in congratulating the members upon the 
amount of work accomplished, the Urge and increasing atten- 
dances at the meetings, and the general soundness and stability 
of the society's position. Various changes of importance have 
been introduced during the session, some of which were designed 
to enlarge the scope of the Club's operations, and others to add 
to its social attractions. The result in both directions has been 
satisfactory. The subjects brought under the notice of the mem- 
bers have been more varied in character, as well as very much 
more niunerous than during any preceding session, and they have 
been discussed with unusual keenness and interest. The practical 
results, too, have been more obvious and encouraging. A new 
feature introduced at the beginning of the session in the conduct 
of the ordinary meetings, and the holding of conversazioni at 
which ladies were present for the first time at the gatherings of 
the Club, have done much to promote a freer social intercourse 
amongst the members. 

During the summer recess, two excursions took 
place, one to Wythenshawe and Baguley Old Hall, 
on Saturday, the 23rd of May, and the other to 
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Rivington, on the nth of July. On the first occasion, by the 
kind offices of their fellow-member, Mr. T. Worthington, the 
steward of the lord of the manor, admission was obtained to 
the fine old Cheshire hall at Wythenshawe, the seat of Thomas 
William Tatton, Esq., who himself most courteously conducted 
the party through the older portions of the mansion, and described 
its salient historic and architectural features. The ancient hall 
of Baguley was afterwards visited, and the walk was extended 
through Gatley to Cheadle, where dinner was provided. The 
second excursion occupied the whole of the day, the larger 
portion of the party starting in the morning, and ascending 
Rivington Pike by way of Shawe Clough, and afterwards walking 
to Rivington Church and Grammar School, where they were 
joined by another contingent of members who had journeyed by 
a mid-day train. After dinner in the Grammar School, which 
had been kindly lent for the purpose by the Rev. Thomas Sutcliflfe, 
the rector of the parish, Mr. J. H. Haworth, the honorary secre- 
tary, read a paper on Pilkington Grammar School and Bishop 
Pilkington, its founder ; and Mr. Axon contributed a brief note 
on the Legend of the Pilkington Crest, pointing out, in the course 
of it, the curious coincident similarity of the legends in the 
Pilkington, TrafFord, and Assheton crests. Although the excur- 
sions were greatly enjoyed, the attendance on both occasions was 
so small that the Council, having regard to the labour and expense 
entailed in their preparation, do not feel encouraged or justified 
in recommending a repetition during the ensuing summer recess. 

The session began on Monday, the 28th of Sep- 
ComnfiSSSitions. tember, with the usual annual dinner, the Club 

meeting on this occasion, for the first time, in the 
Clarence Hotel. The number of meetings held during the session 
has been thirty-two. On the recommendation of the Council, 
a new arrangement was made in the order of proceedings, by 
which the hour between seven and eight o'clock was set apart for 
the reception of short communications and general conversation, 
prior to the reading of the paper set down in the syllabus. The 
latter, having to be announced weeks, and in some instances 
months, beforehand, is generally elaborate in treatment, and deals 
with matters of a permanent nature ; whilst it was thought that 
opportunity should be afforded for the communication and dis- 
cussion of literary and artistic subjects arising out of the current 
incidents and publications of the passing day. The experiment 
has proved entirely successful and extremely attractive, and few 
meetings have passed without the communication of one or more 
notes of more or less importance and interest. The plan has 
also had the incidental advantage of inducing a larger number of 
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the members to take an active part in the proceedings. The 
following is a list of the principal short communications : — 

Oct. 5. The origin of Sunday Schools W. E. A. Axon. 

„ 12. Shakspere's share in the play of Fair Em W. £. A. Axon. 

,, 26. On the misuse of the words "Either "and "Neither** G. Milner. 

„ 26. The dialect in Far from the MaHdi$t^ Cromi G. Milner. 

„ 26. Mr. Swinburne's new poem (Fcrtntahtfy Revitw), "The 

Year of the Rose** G. Milner. 



Nov. 2. T^e distributive pronoun *' Either '* F. T. Faraday. 

J. H. 
„ 9. The word** Thisne ** in Midsummer N. D. \.i .••••.•• J- H. Haworth. 



„ 2. The Lancashire word " Hoo ** J. H. Nodal. 

9- ^ . - 

t, q. On Mr. FIeay*s paper in MacmiUan on the quantitative 

analysis of Shakspere's Plays G. Milner. 

„ 9. Was Macbeth himself the third murderer? ilf at^/A, act iii. 



*» 



sc. z J. H. Nodal. 

x6. ITie distributive pronouns " Either ** and " Neither ** G. Miber. 

„ 30. The luctures by F. Madox Brown^>omwell*s Farmyard 
and Portrait of Professor and Mrs. Fawcett— in the 

Royal Institution Exhibition Walter Tomlinson. 

»» 30. Fiddles and Fiddle Forgeries J. H. Haworth. 

Dec. 14. On Stage Indecencies, a^o^os of a recent trial T. H. Nodal 

M az. On Caricature Walter Tomlinson. 

, 1875. 

Jan. tS. Spectral Illusions Walter Tomlinson. 

y» 95. On a Volume of Autographs, prepared for the Athenaeum 

Baxaar of 1843 J> C Lockhart 

„ 35. Some Memorials of the Pretender (coins and broadside pro- 
clamations) Albert Nicholson. 

Feb. z. An original poem, " Moses and Aggy ** James Brierley. 

„ Z5. Ordsair Old Hall W. Hindshaw. 

„ 25. Charles Lamb's Grave J. H. NodaL 

., 32. On Criticism in Literature and Art Charles Rowley. 

March z. Statistics of the English Publishing Trade W. E. A. Axon. 

„ 8. Letter concerning Charles Lamb's Grave Richd. M. Newton. 

„ Z5. The British Museum Library, and need of a Catalogue of 

current English Publications W. E. A. Axon. 

April Z2. Anonymous Journalism J. H. Nodal. 

An abstract, and in some cases a full report, of several of these 
communications, and the conversations to which they gave rise, 
will appear in the Transactions and Proceedings of the Club. 
Two of them demand a word of comment. 

The communication concerning the grave of Charles 
charlcaf Lamb at Edmonton was occasioned by the appearance 
Lamb. of a letter in a London paper stating that the last 
resting place of the essayist was in a discreditable con- 
dition, and urging its renovation. A subscription was at once set 
on foot by the members of the Club, Mr. Milner acting as trea- 
surer, and he, on their behalf, communicated with Mr. Arthur 
Moxon, who was forming a committee in London. Before much 
progress had been made, however, doubts were cast upon the 
accuracy of the assertions originally put forth, and to settle these, 
Mr. Richard M. Newton, one of the members, was commissioned 
to visit Edmonton and report the result of a personal investiga- 
tion. In an interesting letter, which will be given in full in the 
Proceedings, Mr. Newton gave a minute description of the grave 
and its siuroundings, and showed conclusively that the charge of 
neglect and dilapidation was entirely without foundation. Under 
these circumstances the subscription was abandoned, but, more 
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important still, the publication of the greater portion of Mr. 
Newton's report in the columns of the Athemeum appears to have 
led to the dissolution of the committee formed in London. At 
any rate, nothing further has since been heard of it. 

On two occasions, Mr. Axon called attention to 
"'Libra^*""* the urgent need of a full periodical catalogue of the 
*En ^Sh Books°^ books, pamphlets, and other publications issued 
• ' from the English press, the existing lists being con- 
spicuously incomplete, and he suggested the propriety of inducing 
the authorities of the British Museum to undertake the work, in 
connection with the great National Library. The preparation of 
a memorial was referred by the members of the Club to the 
Council, who accordingly forwarded to the Chief Librarian and 
Secretary, for presentation to the Trustees of the Museum, the 
following document : — 

To THE Trustees of the British Museum. 

The Memorial of the Manchester Literary Club 

Respectiully sheweth : 

That a full, accurate, and trustworthy list of the books and 
pamphlets issued from the English press is a pressing want in 
connection with English Literature. That in France and Germany 
there are official lists of this description, and that consequently 
there is less difficulty in learning what has been written by the 
authors of those countries than in getting the same information 
about the works of our own countrymen. That such a list would 
not only be of high utility for the present time, but would have a 
permanent historical value. 

That the British Museum, having the right by law to a copy of 
every work published in Great Britain, is the institution wherein 
such a list could be best compiled. The inclusion of the privately- 
printed books — a large proportion of which probably find their 
way to the National Library — ^would prove of special interest and 
value. 

That at present there is reason to think that the British Museum 
fails to acquire a considerable percentage of the books and pam- 
phlets to which it is legally entitled; that the regular and frequent 
issue of such a list would aid in discovering these lacuna ;.\t 
would also then become the interest of the publisher of a book to 
comply as quickly as possible with the requirements of the Copy- 
right Act, in order that the title might appear in the list, which 
would find its way into the hands of almost every librarian and 
student in the country. 

That authors and journalists in the country, who are required 
by law to contribute their productions to the Library of the 
Museum, but who are very rarely able to avail themselves of its 
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advantages, would be materially assisted in their labours by the 
issue of a complete and comprehensive Catalogue of Current 
Publications (especially as it would comprise privately-printed 
books and pamphlets), and would by this means feel themselves 
more closely associated with the great national institution under 
your charge. 

That the Council of the Manchester Literary Club, whose 
members are resident in various parts of Lancashire, and most of 
whom are directly connected with literature and journalism, have 
reason to believe that the prayer of this Memorial may be taken 
as representing the feelings and wishes of men of letters generally, 
outside of the metropolis, and even of a large number in London 
who are able to frequent the Library at will. 

That the boon thus conferred — if haply the suggestion should 
meet with your approval — would be materially enhanced by the 
publics^tion of the Catalogue in a periodical (say, monthly) form 
at a moderate cost ; and your memorialists believe that such a 
Catalogue, whilst it would unquestionably be a permanent advan- 
tage to literature, would not entail any large expenditure. If not 
absolutely profitable in a pecuniary sense, it could probably be 
rendered self-sustaining. 

(Signed) 

J. H. Nodal, President. 

George Milner, Vice-President. 

John Page, Vice-President. 

Charles Hardwick, Treasurer. 

William Hindshaw, ) Members of 

W. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L., F.S.S.,j the Council.* 

John Plant, F.G.S. 

John E. Forbes, F.G.S. 

John Eglington Bailey. 

Edwin Waugh. 

The effort, however, has failed for the present, as will be 
gathered from the subjoined letter, received (since the annual 
meeting) from Mr. Winter Jones, tiie secretary to the trustees 
and principal librarian of the institution : 

British Museum, April 30th, 1875. 
Sir, — I have had the honour to lay before the trustees of the British Museum 
the letter which you addressed to me on the 14th instant, together with the 
memorial forwarded therewith of the Manchester Literary Club, representing 
the want of a fall, accurate, and trustworthy list of the books and pamphlets 
issued from the English press, suggesting that as the British Museum has the 
right by law to a copy of every work published in Great Britain, it is the 

* The Honorary Secretary was absent from town at the time the memorial 
was despatched, which accounts for the non-appearance of his name in the list 
of signatures. 
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institution wherein such a list could be best compiled, and pointing out that 
the authors and journalists of this country would be materially assisted in their 
labours by the issue of a complete and comprehensive catalogue of current 
publications, such catalogue to be published in a periodical form. 

I am directed by the trustees to acquaint you that they have carefully con- 
sidered the memorial in question, but that they are not in a position to adopt 
the suggestion it contains. — I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, J. Winter Jones, Principal Librarian. 

J. H. Nodal, Esq., President of the Manchester Literary Club. 

Twenty-three papers have been read at the ordi- 

Fapers read. '. t^.^ • /-it 

nary meetings of the session, as follows : — 

1874. 

Oct. 12. The Politics of Shakspere's Historical Plays Richard Simpson, B.A. 

„ 19. The Claims of Temperance on Men of Letters W. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 

Nov. 2. The Spanish Poetry of South America W. £. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 

„ 16. The House Fly William Hindshaw. 

Dec. 7. Art and its Aims James Samuel Dawson. 

„ 14. The Dialect of Lancashire considered as a Vehicle for 

Poetry George Milner. 

„ 22. The Ancient Mansions around Burnley T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. 

1875. 
Jan. II. ITie Works of Mr. Ford Madox Brown Frederick J. Shields. 

„ II. Stage Accessories in relation to the Representations 

of Shakspere Arthur O'Neill. 

„ 18. Noctes cum Jgnolis, Part iii George Milner. 

,, 25. The Jacobite Ballads of Scotland William Lawson. 

Feb. 1. African Discovery in relation to Ancient and Modem 

Maps E. Sowerbutts. 

„ 8. The Cnaracter of Hamlet. Richard M. Newton. 

„ 15. William Harvey, the Designer, and Modem Book 

Illustrations Walter Tomlinson. 

„ 32. John Byrom, the Manchester Stenographer J. Eglington Bailey. 

„ 33. The Book Rarities of the Manchester Free' Reference 

Library W. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 

Mar. X, Clubs and their Capabilities Joseph Weir Hunter. 

,, 8. A Favourite Book of William Shakspere John Plant, F.G.S. 

„ 15. Thackeray's Studies of Irish Character Charles Hstdfield. 

„ 22. On Fiddles .^ J. Higson Haworth. 

„ 29. The Relation of the Poetic and Scientific Faculties. . Frederick J. Faraday. 

April 5. The Physiological Origin of Metrical Poetry Arthur O'Neill. 

12.. In Shakispere's Country John Mortimer. 



i» 



It will be observed from the list of papers and short communi- 
cations, as well as from the notice heresifter of the conversazioni 
of the Club, that subjects connected with art have obtained an 
unusual prominence during the session. The Council are disposed 
to regard this innovation with much satisfaction. No association 
exists in Manchester for the discussion of artistic questions, the 
Manchester Academy of Arts confining its attention exclusively 
to exhibitions and practical teaching in its life school ; and con- 
sidering that the Literary Club numbers several painters amongst 
its members, some of whom have long been closely associated 
with it, there seems to be good and sufficient reason why matters 
of interest in the artistic world should receive at least occasional 
attention from our society. At the meeting of Janus^ry nth some 
drawings of Mr. Ford Madox Brown and Mr. Simeon Solomon, 
and numerous photographic copies of the works of Mr. Brown, 
were shown in illustration of the paper read by Mr. Frederick J. 
Shields ; and similarly Mr. Tomlinson's essay on William Harvey 
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and Modem Book Illustration was made additionally valuable by 
the exhibition of a large collection of wood engravings elucidatory 
of the subject. 

The chief field for the display of objects of artistic 
Conversazioni, interest, howevcr, has been afforded by the conver- 
sazioni, of which three have been held, as follows : — 
1874. 

Nov. 92' Exhibition of Works by Lancashire Artists, with paper 

by Charles Rowley. 

Dec 38. Selections from the Works of Mozart, with paper by . . Christopher E. Rowley. 

x875. 
' April jg. Exhibition of Photographs, Etchings, Autographs, and 

Drawings, black and wlute, with paper by W. Hindshaw. 

These gatherings have been very largely attended. It is right to note 
that the holding of them would not previously have been possible, 
except at a great and perhaps insurmountable expense, but the 
fine hall of the Clarence Hotel, which is admirably adapted to 
the purpose, having been handsomely placed at the disposal of 
the members on these occasions, the Council gladly availed 
themselves of the opportune and very acceptable offer. On the 
first of these occasions, the hall was converted for the evening 
into a picture gallery, and contained a large and valuable collec- 
tion of paintings and drawings by living Lancashire artists, 
including several examples by Messrs. Charles Potter, George 
Hayes, R. Bruce Wallace, and Walter Tomlinson, all members 
of the Club. A suggestion incidentally thrown out in the course 
of the evening by Mr. Charles Rowley led subsequently — chiefly 
through the efforts of the Club — to the fine and remarkable exhi- 
bition of Mr. Shields' drawings and pictures at the Royal Institu- 
tion, opened on the 24th of February. Although music formed 
the staple of the second conversazione, held on the 28th of 
December, there was again a good show of drawings and pictures. 
The music consisted of a series of illustrative passages from the 
compositions of Mozart, in the presentation of which Mr. Chris- 
topher E. Rowley, who conducted, was assisted by Mrs. Nodal, 
Miss Milner, Mr. F. R. HoUins, M.L.C., Mr. Bates, and Master 
Rowley. The position of Photographic Art in Manchester was 
illustrated on the occasion of the third conversazione on the 19th 
of April, 1875. Mr. William Hindshaw, himself a skilled pro- 
ficient, took charge of the arrangements, and read a paper on 
the rise and progress of Photography. In addition to the 
photographic pictures, several collections of autographs, and a 
number of etchings, engravings, and drawings in black and white 
were exhibited. Mr. Charles W. Smith, M.L.C., took charge of 
the musical department, and was assisted by Madame Rovina 
Arnold, Miss Constance Okell, and Mr. F. R. HolUns, M.L.C., 
all of whom kindly gave their services. The Council cannot 
conclude this notice of the conversazioni without expressing 
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their indebtedness to Mr. Charles Rowley, for the labour 
and thought he has bestowed on the artistic arrangement of 
all of them ; to the numerous contributors of works of art and 
other objects; to the vocalists and readers for their valuable 
assistance; and to their member, Mr. F. Biney, for the very 
complete and satisfactory arrangements made in the hotel for the 
comfort and convenience of the members and their guests. 

In connection with the conversazioni, mention 
^^'*°* should be made of a meeting of a similar character, 
LibrS^*** held in the hall of the Manchester Free Reference ' 
I rary. Li^^ary, in Campfield, on Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 23rd, when the rare books in the collection were arranged on 
tables for the inspection of the members, and their character, 
history, and special features were described by Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon, in an address which his previous intimate connection with 
the Library enabled him to invest with unusual interest. The 
Council have been in communication with the learned custodian 
of the Chetham Library, Mr. Thomas Jones, B. A., with a view to 
a similar examination of the treasures of that fine old institution, 
and they trust that some arrangement may be made for an in- 
spection during the next session. 

The beginnings have been made in the course of the 
^^^'^ub.^** past session towards the formation of a Library of our 
own. In a note prefixed to a List of Books and 
Pamphlets by the Members of Manchester Literary Club (which 
was compiled by the President, and a copy of which will form 
an appendix to the Transactions of the year) it was stated that 
the collection would be arranged in three main divisions : — 

1. Works by members (past and present), including Periodicals 

edited by any of their number. 

2. Works concerning Lancashire and Cheshire, or by Lanca- 

shire and Cheshire authors, or printed in either of those 
counties. 

3. General works, chiefly of reference. 

It was further proposed to direct special attention, in the first 
instance, to the collection of books and pamphlets by members 
of the Club, and the Council are glad to report that very fair 
progress has already been effected. The number of works enu- 
merated in the List (with subsequent additions in MS.) is about 
250*; and the number of periodicals is ten. Of the former, 43 
have been presented and three purchased by the Council, and 
bound copies of five of the periodicals have been presented. 
About 25' more works have been promised, but are not yet to 
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hand. In addition to the above presentations, forty more volumes 
have been given. These chiefly consist of works belonging to the 
second division ; some of them are privately printed, and others 
are scarce. A list of all the donors and donations will be printed 
in the Proceedings. Greater progress would undoubtedly have 
been made with the collection had it been possible to arrange for 
the proper custody of the books, and their circulation in the way of 
loan amongst the members; but under existing circumstances 
that has been found to be impracticable. It is, however, included 
amongst the recognised urgent desiderata of the future. 

The Council have pleasure in announcing the receipt of the 
Transactions or Annual Reports of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Historic Society, the Manchester Field Naturalists* Society, the 
Manchester Scientific Students' Association, the Manchester 
Scientific and Mechanical Society, and the Manchester Free 
Libraries Committee. Also, the Owens College Calendar for 
1874-5, from the Council of the College; a bound copy of the 
Reports of the Field Naturalists* Society, 1860-70, from the 
committee of the society; and a copy of his Social Problems^ 
from Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth, Bart. 

The Glossary Committee of the Club have been 
^%^S^'!"" steadily proceeding with their work during the past 

year. A large portion of the first part, comprising 
the words in A to E, has been ready for press some time, but the 
publication has been delayed by two causes — the receipt of more 
manuscript list of words, and the Glossic notation of the pronun- 
ciation. With regard to the additional material, a considerable 
collection of words has been placed at the service of the editors 
by the Rev. John Davies, author of the Races of Lancashire 
(Philological Societ/s Transactions), comprising his own lists 
and those of two friends, living at Warrington, in the extreme 
south, and at Cartmel, in the northern or Furness district of the 
county. Another collection has been received from the Rev. 
Addison Crofton, some time of Walmersley, near Bury, now of 
Bumage, and to this his brother, Mr. H. T. Crofton, has added 
some gleanings gathered at Lancaster, Preston, and other places 
in Mid- Lancashire. A third collection has been received from 
our member, Mr. E. Kirk, a native of Goosnargh, in the Fylde of 
Lancashire, and now resident at Eccles. Mr. Kirk*s list will 
supplement the contribution of Fylde words placed in our 
hands at the beginning of the work by another member, Mr. 
James Pearson. With regard to the pronunciation, it was 
originally decided not to use the Glossic system of notation, 
but to construct a simple table which, it was hoped, would 
represent the more peculiar sounds of the dialect. The reasons 
for this determination were set forth at length in the com- 
o 
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mittee's first report on the Dialect and Archaisms of Lancashire. 
Since then, however, the editors have been so fortunate as to 
secure the assistance of Mr. Thomas Hallam, a member of the 
English Dialect Society, who prepared the Derbyshire varieties 
for Mr. A. J. Ellis's great work on English Pronunciation. Mr. 
Hallam has kindl)^ undertaken to mark the pronunciation in 
Glossic, and has made some progress, but the bulk of the words 
still remain to be noted. Taking all things into account, there is 
reason to hope that the first part may be issued during the 
ensuing autumn. The delay that has occurred is not regrettable 
if, as seems probable, it adds to the scientific value of the work. 
Increasing stress has been laid by philologists of recent years 
upon the indispensable importance of accurately recording the 
sounds of words — ^words, as one authority observes, *' consisting 
of two things,* sounds and meanings." As regards dialects, it has 
been shown that the noting of local sounds is simply invaluable, 
and without it a glossary is almost useless. In the prosecution 
of his task in connection with the Glossary, Mr. Hallam has 
visited, at the instance of the committee, the neighbourhoods of 
Bolton, Bury, Earlestown, Newton le-Willows, Wigan, Chorley, 
Burnley, Rochdale, and Haslingden, and, by conversation with 
farmers frequenting the markets of those places, and the older 
inhabitants, and by his own trained habits of observation, has 
accumulated a store of phonetic observations which is likely to 
prove of great permanent value. The money still in the hands 
of the Treasurer of the Committee, Mr. Charles Hardwick — the 
balance remaining from the first call upon the guarantors — is 
sufficient for present needs. Another guarantee fund for the 
publication of the work has been set on foot, and from the sub- 
scriptions already in the Bank or promised (almost all by 
members of the Club) there is reason to believe that no financial 
obstacles will stand in the way of the issue of the work. The 
sums contributed to the Publication Guarantee Fund are lodged 
in the Manchester and County Bank in the names of four trustees, 
namely, Mr. Callender, M.P., F.S.A., Mr. Joseph Chattwood, 
Mr. George Milner, and Mr. Alderman Mitchell, of Clitheroe. 
Of this fund, Mr. Milner is kindly acting as Treasurer. 

Another undertaking, the compilation of a com- 
Dictionary pj^^.^ jjg^ ^^ Lancashire Writers, with a view to the 
Lajjcashire subsequent productiou of a Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary, has made some progress. 

One honorary and twenty-nine ordinary members 

J!idDlath& ^^^^ ^^^^ elected during the session, but taking into 

account the deaths, resignations, and defaulters, the 

effective addition to the membership list amounts to sixteen, the 
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total now Standing at one hundred and sixteen. The Council 
regret to have to record the deaths of two of their oldest hono- 
rary members — Mr. Charles Swain and Mr. T. T. Wilkinson, 
F.R.A.S. Mr. Swain was one of the earliest and most active 
ordinary members, and to the last he took a keen interest in its 
welfare. He died on Tuesday, the 22nd of September, at the 
age of seventy-two. A very large gathering of the members 
followed his remains to the grave in Prestwich churchyard. Mr. 
Thomas Turner Wilkinson died on Saturday, the 6th of February, 
in the present year. He had been a member since 1863 ; was a 
regular contributor to its proceedings, and only a month before 
his death had read a Paper (the first of a promised series) on the 
Ancient Mansions around Burnley. He will probably be best 
remembered hereafter for his contributions to the science of pure 
mathematics ; but he had wide sympathies, and his efforts in be- 
half of the good local government, the social and intellectual 
advancement of the town in which he spent the best^ years of his 
life, will long keep his memory green in Burnley. A deputation, 
consisting of Mr. Axon and Mr. Joseph Cooper, represented the 
Literary Club at his funeral. It is a melancholy pleasure to re- 
flect that his last published book, the revised edition of our 
member John Harland's Ballads and Songs of Lancashire^ con- 
tains, in its second page, the inscription, *'To the President 
and Members of the Manchester Literary Club this volume is 
respectfully dedicated by their colleague, T. T. Wilkinson." 

At the beginning of the session, the Council felt it 
Finances, their duty to recommend an advance in the subscrip- 
tion, mainly with a view to the publication of an 
annual volume of Transactions, which should, more adequately 
than heretofore, represent the accomplished work of the year. At 
a meeting, of which due notice was given, the members present 
unanimously resolved that the subscription should be raised from 
loj. to 15^. a year. With this addition to their resources, the 
Council are able to report that the finances of the society are in 
a fairly satisfactory position. The income of the year has been 
;^7i. 3J. 9^., and the expenditure ;£45. 65. 3^. An analysis of 
the expenditure shows, roughly, the following result . — 

Printing ;^22 19 7 

Conversaziones 4 10 7 

Excursion Expenses i 19 o 

Dinner Expenses 3 19 6 

Framing Pictures o 17 o 

Books for Library i 14 6 

Postage 5 5 I 

Miscellaneous 410 

£^^ 6 3 
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After the payment of all current expenses, a balance remains in 
the Treasurer's hands of ^25. I'js, Sd., and there are recoverable 
arrears amounting to about £2^, A goodly portion — perhaps 
the whole — of this will be absorbed in the printing of the volume 
of Transactions for the present session. A survey of the financial 
position of the Club convinces the Council that it is desirable to 
secure, if possible, a small reserve fund, which would be avail- 
able either for extraordinary demands, or to meet unanticipated 
deficits in the ordinary annual income. With this view, they 
resolved early in the session to recommend the acceptance of 
Life Members, on a payment, in one sum, of ten years' ordinary 
annual subscriptions (i.e., ^y. 105.). The change, although it 
has not been notified in the circular announcing proposed altera- 
tions in the rule, and cannot, therefore, be carried into effect at 
present, is submitted to the consideration of the members and to 
their successors in the Council. The steadying of the finances 
by some such plan, or by the formation of a reserve fund out of 
the yearly income, would do much to give stability to the Club, 
and relieve the administrators of its concerns from anxiety. 

At the close of the last session, the Report had occasion 
to record, with much regret, the retirement of Mr. Joseph 
Chattwood from the post which he had held since the foun- 
dation of the Club. The Council have this year to announce 
the resignation of the Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. H. Haworth, 
who has expressed to them his wish to retire from the duties 
of an office, which he has held with credit to himself and 
satisfaction to the Club for a period of five years. Mr. Haworth 
has intimated that an indifferent state of health and frequent 
absence from totvn on business prevent him from retaining a post 
to which he feels that, under the circumstances, he cannot give 
the time and attention which it demands. The Council deem it 
a duty to place on record an acknowledgment of the indebted- 
ness of the Society to Mr, Haworth for the able services which 
he has rendered to it. 



ABSTRACT OF PAPERS, SHORT COMMUNICATIONS, 

AND DISCUSSIONS. 
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Monday, October 2, 1874. — Mr. W. E. A. Axon contributed a 
short communication on the subject of Fair Em, the Miller's Daughter 
of Manchester, a play which has been published by Professor Dclius, 
of Bonn, as one of a series of dramas which may possibly have been 
written by Shaksper^. Mr. Axon showed that there was no real 
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foundation for the ascription, and his view was borne out by the 
dreary, commonplace character of some of the passages which he read 
from the play. The piece was first printed in 1631, eight years after 
the publication of the first folio edition of Shakspere's works. 

The paper for the evening was on the Politics of Shakspere's His- 
torical Plays, by Mr. Richard Simpson, B.A. It was of great length, 
and a selection only was read, a summary being given of the arguments 
and substance of the omitted portions. Mr. Simpson started with 
the assertion that the drama in Shakspere's time was largely used for 
political purposes, but, owing to the then nature of the Government, 
the political references were veiled or disguised, and were invariably 
indirect in their allusions to the questions of the day. He proceeded 
to show how Shakspere in his historical plays had departed from the 
facts of history as narrated in the chronicles, and argued that he had 
done so in order to represent, indirectly, the politics and controversies 
of his own time. He reviewed the incidents of the seven reigns with 
which Shakspere's English historical plays deal, to infer the intentions 
with which the changes from the chronicles were made, and quoted 
extensively from contemporary pamphlets and records in support of 
the views of contemporary politics which he ascribed to Shakspdre. 
A considerable portion of the paper was devoted to the discussion of a 
single historical clue, which Mr. Simpson traced through all the plays, 
namely, the history of the fortunes and factions of the English nobility, 
and their gradual loss of power by the rise of the kingly power. In 
Shakspere's time, he said, the degradation of the nobles was felt to be 
one of the most serious facts -of the day. Under the Cecils they were 
gradually coming to be what Richelieu afterwards brought them to in 
France : courtiers who fed on the people, useless to protect the com- 
mons against the crown, and only powerful as the instruments of its 
tyranny. 

Monday, November 9, 1874. — ^^- George Milner commented 
on an article by the Rev. F. G. Fleay, in the September number of 
Macmiilan's Magazine^ entitled, "Who wrote our old plays?" This 
essay, the speaker said, was really an explanation and defence of the 
quantitative as distinguished from the qualitative method of criticism. 
Mr. Fleay tried to apply to Shakspere, and to dramatic poetry generally, 
the weighing, counting, and measuring methods of material science, and 
Mr. Milner contended, after an exhaustive examination of Mr. Fleay's 
arguments and some of his illustrations, that such a test applied to im- 
aginative literature was erroneous, unphilosophical, and misleading. 
Poetry could not be measured and weighed in this mechanical fashion, 
and the mechanical metrical tests proposed by Mr. Fleay could only 
be employed usefully within very narrow and carefully defined limits. 
The true method had been described by Coleridge, who said : We can 
never expect an authentic edition of our elder dramatic poets (for in 
those times a drama was a poem), until some man undertakes the work 
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who has studied the philosophy of metre. This has been found the 
main torch of sound restoration in the Greek dramatists by Bentley, 
Porson, and their followers; how much more necessary, then, in writers 
in our own language ! It is true that quantity, an almost iron law with 
the Greek, is in English rather a subject for a peculiarly fine ear, than 
any law or even rule ; but then, instead of it, we have, first, accent ; 
secondly, emphasis ; and lastly, retardation and acceleration of the 
times of syllables according to the meaning of the words, the passion 
that accompanies them, and even the character of the person that uses 
them." The plan here indicated was a very different thing to the 
arithmetical system applied by Mr. Fleay. 

A brief paper was read by the President, reviewing the arguments of 
Professor Spencer Baynes and Mr. Paton in favour of the theory that 
the Third Murderer in Macbeth (act iii., sc. i), was Macbeth himself. 
A conversation followed, the conclusion arrived at being that the theory 
was unsustainable. 

Monday, March 8, 1875. — Mr. John Plant, F.G.S., read a 
paper on the books that Shakspere must have read or consulted, so far 
as these were ascertainable from the plots of his dramas. Mr. Plant 
gave a lengthy catalogue of books, some of which, in the form that 
Shakspere must have seen them, he placed upon the table. Among 
these were a copy of the black-letter Chronicles of England, by WynL"cn 
de Worde and Paynter*s Palace of Pleasure, in the original edition of 

1575- 



LIVING LANCASHIRE ARTISTS. 

Monday, November 23, 1874. — The meeting was held in the fine 
saloon of the Clarence Hotel, which was converted for the evening 
into a picture gallery, and contained a large and valuable collection of 
paintings and drawings, all by living Lancashire artists These were 
disposed around the hall and on screens, the pictures by individual 
artists being arranged as nearly as possible in separate groups. Thus, 
Mr. Frederick J. Shields was represented by fifteen drawings ; Mr. J. 
D. Watson by six (one, a cart standing in a lane whilst the driver talks 
to a country lass, a remarkably fine specimen of the artist's powers) ; 
Mr. William Hull by some forty pencil drawings of scenes in Derby- 
shire and the Lake Country ; Mr. William Percy by a portrait of Mr. 
Clement Royds, of Rochdale, and a smaller and very choice full length 
picture of a youth ; Mr. Chafles Potter by several large landscapes in 
his earlier style — pictures of mountain, mist, and flood ; Mr. George 
Crozier by some large drawings of Norwegian scenery ; Mr. Selim 
Rothwell by a number of his Italian views ; Mr. Basil Bradley by a 
few fine cattle pieces ; Mr. Joseph Knight by half-a-dozen works ; and 
Mr. A. H. Marsh by one. Among the other contributors were 
Messrs. George Hayes, L. C. Livett, George Sheffield, H. Measham^ 
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Walter Cfowlcy, G. Somerset, R. H. Partington, R. B. Wallace, W. 
Bright Morris, £. M. Bancroft, R. Redfern, the two Hagues, and two 
or three lady artists. On one of the screens were hung a number of 
extremely clever cartoon portraits of prominent members of the club, 
drawn by one of the members, Mr. Walter Tomlinson ; these attracted 
animated groups of onlookers during the greater part of the evening. 
The proceedings assumed the form of a conversasdone, the first of the 
kind held by the society, and for the first time also ladies were present 
at one of its meetings. There was a large attendance, which included 
most of the artists named above, and such were the varied attractions 
of the evening that the larger portion stayed until eleven o'clock, the 
proceedings thus lasting nearly five hours. A little before eight 
o'clock, 

Mr. Charles Rowley, jun , by whom the collection of pictures had 
been brought together and arranged, read a paper on the Living Artists 
of Lancashire. Some time ago, he said, the club had discussed the 
subject of provincial literature, when it was agreed that all the defects 
alleged or supposed to be inherent in provincial literary work were to 
be found in the most glaring form in the metropolis. The result was 
a general protest against centralization, and a conviction that the 
provinces were as likely to find among them a Stratford Poet as 
London was to have another Milton, or Edinburgh another Walter 
Scott. Artistic and intellectual culture was obtainable by the dweller 
in the country as perfectly as by the most favoured inhabitant of Lon- . 
don, Paris, and Rome, and, although they had advantages in ready 
access to the best in art, yet it might safely be said that a London, a 
Parisian, or a Roman ezclusiveness was not a good thing. The pro- 
vincial is more likely to see the bestof every thing if he have the impulse 
to see at all, and undue centralization in art, as in other things, is a 
bad thing. The chief objection against large cities for artists is, that 
in them '' plain living and high thinking " is almost an impossibility, 
and the tendency is for the studios of the successful men to be turned 
into workshops, a large output being of more consequence than high 
quality. As the temptation to make money increases, good art work 
becomes scarcer, and a great man's best is seldom got from him. There 
are a few brilliant exceptions; but Mr. Millais may be taken as an ex- 
ample of the workshop and pot-boiling evil. He is one of the first of 
English painters, but his splendid work is marred by over-production, 
and although he labours like a giant to live like a prince, he would be 
a worthier and greater artist if he turned out one-fourth of the work 
he is tempted to do. The Ansdells and Coopers, although men of 
some fame and position, do nothing but sample works — in these latter 
days at least. It is gratifying that in Lancashire a large preponderance 
of the artists are devoted to art for its own sake, and although the 
county cannot perhaps boast of men of conspicuous genius, it may 
safely be averred that there are in the neighbourhood a large number 
of very earnest students of nature, and some who can depict well the 
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delightful sensations they themselves enjoy. The local exhibitions are 
singularly free from the utterly bad, showy, vulgar kind of " taking " 
landscapes and figure pictures, and the speaker did not know a single 
artist who could be said to work by the yard, whilst there were many 
who were trying to follow Opic's advice to mix their paint with brains. 
The Manchester School of Art within the last seven or eight years had 
trained a batch of able men. Nearly every school was represented, and 
some men are eminent if not supreme in their respective departments. 
No fewer than seven Lancashire men — Messrs. J. D. Watson, H. 
Clarence Whaite, F. Powell, F. J. Shields, Basil Bradley, A. H. Marsh, 
and J. Whittaker are members of the Old Water Colour Society ; and 
two, Messrs. Keeling and Thomas Collier, are members of the Nev7 
Society. This is, in water-colour art, to rank as highly as a Royal 
Academician does in oil-painting. Mr. Joseph Knight, again, a Man- 
chester man, takes high rank at the Dudley, and is this year one of the 
hanging committee. Many of the best local men are frequent contribu- 
tors to the Royal Academy exhibitions, and seldom fail to be well hung 
and highly appreciated there. In portrait painting this district is un- 
usually strong, and there is no necessity that commissions for portraits, 
either public or private, should be sent out of the neighbourhood. The 
lady artists are also in force, as the works exhibited in the room that 
nighty would show, and the speaker hoped that they would not long be 
debarred from exhibiting at the annual collections of the Manchester 
• Academy of Art. Mr. Rowley, having commented upon the present 
Royal Institution exhibition, spoke at some length upon the character- 
istics of Messrs. J. D. Watson, Basil Bradley, Clarence Whaite, and F. 
J. Shields, observing incidentally that Mr. Shields was shortly leaving 
Manchester, and expressing a hope that an exhibition of his works 
would be held before his departure — a remark that was received with 
much cheering, Mr. Rowley concluded amidst loud applause, and 
on the motion of Mr. George Milner, seconded by Mr. Charles Hard- 
wick, thanks were voted to him and to the artists and owners of pictures 
who had contributed examples to the collection in the room. 

The rest of the evening was spent in the examination of the pictures 
and conversation. A few songs were given at intervals by members 
of the club, including Mr. Edwin Waugh, Mr. F. R. Hollins, and Mr. 
Christopher E. Rowley, and much gratification was afforded by Mr. 
James S. Dawson's felicitous recital of two of Mr. Gilbert's Bab 
Ballads. 



ACCESSORIES IN RELATION TO THE ACTING OF 

SHAKSPERE. 

Monday, November 30, 1875. — Mr. Arthur O'Neill read a 
paper on the Accessories in Relation to the Dramatic Representation 
of Shakspere's Plays. It was, in effect, a critique upon the views 
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advanced by Mr. Charles Calvert, the manager of the Prince's Theatre, 
at a banquet given to him at the Queen's Hotel on the preceding | 

Monday. Mr. O'Neill said Mr. Calvert's speech on that occasion 
assumed somewhat of the form of an Apologia, and was at once a 
defence of his position and an exposition of the principles which, he 
stated, had animated his public service. The main point of Mr. 
Calvert's address had reference to his employment of splendid acces- 
sories — by which term was meant all that came under the head of 
scenery, mechanical appliances, and costume. Mr. O'Neill proceeded 
to traverse the arguments used, and contended that the first essential 
requisite to the true representation of Shakspere was good acting. Mr. 
Calvert seemed to dispute this proposition altogether, and looked upon 
Shakspere less in the light of a dramatist who shed lustre upon the 
stage than as one upon whose works the stage and its appliances might 
be made to shed lustre. He inverted the position, and then went on 
to use the ingenious rhetorical artifice of exaggerating the arguments of 
those opposed to him, so that he might, through the repulsion stirred 
in his audience by that exaggeration, be assisted in making his own 
contention clear. " My opponents," he said, " think I should have 
done more good by aiming at less completeness — that I should have 
served art better by neglecting it a little here and there — that I have 
somewhat disturbed their conservative notions of conventional pro- 
priety by putting Shakspere on the stage in a manner so difierent to 
what they had been accustomed to; that scenery and costume are 
really matters of little importance." Of course he had an easy task in 
demolishing the house of cards he himself designed and erected. No 
one whose opinion is worth anything thinks ** scenery and costume of 
little importance," or believes the manager does " more good by aiming 
at his completeness.'* What those who claim an equal right with Mr. 
Calvert to an opinion upon the dramatic representation of Shakspere 
want, is, thorough completeness — completeness in the acting as well as 
in .the scenic illustration, but above all in the acting. They desire, in 
regard to the poetic drama, that interpretation should be made the 
chief end, and that illustrations should take the second or subordinate 
place : that good acting should be made the sine qua non and scenic 
effect the contributory and auxiliary circumstance. Incidentally, the 
essayist dealt with Cardinal Wiseman's dictum, quoted by Mr. Calvert, 
that Shakspere wrote to be acted, not to be read ; and in the course of 
his paper quoted from the Prelude to Faust (Theodore Martin's trans- 
lation) Goethe's allusion to the stage managers of his day : — 

Put, be sure, whatever else you may, 

Enough of incident into your play ; 

Plenty to look at— that's what people like; 

*Tis what they come for ; dazzle then their eyes 

"With bustle, plot, spectacle, things which strike 

The multitude with open-mouthed surprise. 

" Superb," ** sublime," they cry — ** what breadth ! what power ! " 

And you become the lion of the hour. 

P 
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And further on : — 

On German stages one expects, 

You know, vagaries wild and daring ; 

Bo of meohanical effects 

And gorgeous scenery, be not sparing I 

Turn on heaven's greater light and less ; 

Be lavish of the stars withal, 

Fire, forest, sea, crag, waterfall I 

This satire, Mr. O'Neill said« had not spent its force, and was, un- 
fortunately, still applicable to many of the theatrical managers of the 
present time. Those who wished Shakspere to retain a place upon 
the stage, and not to be relegated entirely to the fireside, were acting 
rightly in requiring that acting should be first, and scenery second, 
conceding, however, that scenery, so long as it was in the second place, 
should be artistically and historically of the best. 

Mr. Richard Newton said that his quarrel with gentlemen like 
Mr. Calvert ^as, not that they placed the standard of completeness too 
high, but that they placed it wrong. Such gentlemen gave them what 
Shakspere was not represented by, and did not give them what he 
was represented by. When he wrote each of his plays he wished to 
say or paint something, but those gentlemen put something else on the 
canvas. 

Mr. Charles Rowley observed that some of the best and most 
satisfactory acting of Shakspere he had ever seen was where scenery 
had had no part whatever. One instance was the acting of Madame 
Ristori, when the scenery was of the most Wretched description, and 
another was the interpretation of Falstaff by Mr. Mark Lemon, when 
there was no scenery at all. 

Mr. John Mortimer said it appeared to him that Mr. Calvert had 
done more to illustrate Shakspere than to interpret him. His own ex- 
perience was that the scenery and accessories had drowned the text. 

Mr. George Milner said that Shakspere*s object was to represent 
the heart and mind of man. In placing his plays upon the stage mana- 
gers should so place them that the heart and mind of man should first 
of all be seen, and, having secured that, let them do as much as they 
liked in the direction of accessories, so long as they did not injure the 
paramount object. If they could help to attain that object, well, but 
if they could not, far better to let it alone. 

Other speakers, including Messrs. Faraday, William Lawson, Morgan 
Brierley, and the President, took part in the conversation, and concurred 
in the general tenor of the views embodied in the essayist's paper. 



art. 

Monday, December 7, 1874. — Mr. James S. Dawson read a 
paper on Art. Its aim was to show what were the leading elements 
of Art, as found in painting, poetry, and oratory. He was not dis- 
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posed, he said, to accept the definition of art which Walker and some 
other lexicographers give, namely, that art is " skill, dexterity, cunning ; 
the power of doing something not taught by nature and instinct," but 
believed that art was a manifestation of an elevated nature, directed by 
instinct. Instinct was the helm that guided the vessel, but it was 
nature that filled the sails. This instinct turned one to poetry, another 
to painting, and a third to oratory, whilst in some extraordinary 
instances, as, for example, in that of Leonardo da Vinci, the instinct 
was manifold yet united. He also endeavoured to show that music 
was closely allied to art. The musician, he said, was credited with all 
those finer instincts, sentiments, and passions with which the poet was 
gifted, symbolising them with musical figures, where the poet used 
words. Art was *' the power of conveying to the perception of 
others, the highest attributes of human and material nature;" and its 
aim was '' to elevate sentiment, ennoble aspiration, and intensify our 
love for all that is lovely." He regarded art as a great moral agency 
for the purification and ennoblement of mankind, but one grossly mis- 
directed towards simple amusement or entertainment After urging 
the necessity of teaching or explaining by means of classes and lectures 
the assthetic and psychological elements of paintings, poems, and 
sculptures, the essayist concluded by observing that " the mission of the 
artist is a noble one. But it is not at a slight sacrifice that he fulfils it. 
The enthusiasm of his being, nay his very nature itself he seems, little 
by little, to resign to his worb, and these become the inheritors of his 
life's best blood. But, in spite of all sacrifices and difficulties, the true 
artist, conscious of his high calling, works on to the end, for genius 
owns no impedijnent but death. It is his to disseminate all that is 
most pure and elevated and sublime. His genius, like an universal 
telescope, opens out to us imperceptible regions of beauty. From the 
known he develops the unknown. He brings the distant near. Pro- 
metheus-like he snatches fire from heaven, and lays it at our feet. He 
is the high-priest of the Spirit of the universe and of the still more 
awful temple of his own exalted existence." 



AN ATHENiEUM SOUVENIR : THE JACOBITE BALLADS OB* 

SCOTLAND. 

Monday, January 25, 1875. — Mr. J. C. Lockhart exhibited d 
souvenir of the Athenaeum soiree and bazaar of 1845. ^^ ^^^ occa- 
sion, he said the honorary secretaries, Messrs. Edward Watkin and 
Peter Berlyn, wrote to various eminent persons, not only to invite them 
to attend the soiree, but also to present any letters or autographs they 
might possess of celebrated men. The response appears to have been 
liberal, for there was offered for sale at the bazaar a very handsome 
little cabinet, which contained the contributions. The high price fixed 
by the directors having prevented the sale of the collection at the bazaar. 
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a lottery was arranged, and the value of the cabinet was by this means 
realized for the institution. The winner had, for greater security, 
pasted the letters, autographs, and literary scraps, in the volume which 
was now offered to the inspection of the club. The collection of 
autographs is a large and miscellaneous one, and included those of John 
Milton, Walter Raleigh, Charles the First, Bishop Heber, William 
Pitt, Lord Eldon, Robert Peel, George Canning, Joseph Hume, Daniel 
O'Connell, and many others. Amongst modern literary men and 
women it comprised autographs of Caroline Norton, Miss Mitford, 
Washington Irving, Professor Wilson, John Gibson Lockhart,. Wilson 
Croker, Dr. Maginn, Allan Cunningham, William Wordsworth, and 
Robert Montgomery. Amongst the letters, there is one by Thomas 
Moore, another by Samuel Rogers, two by Lord Brougham, two by 
Lord Palmerston, and others by R. Monckton Milnes, Michael Faraday, 
Chateaubriand, a very interesting one by Sir Walter Scott, and another 
by Thomas Carlyle. The last, which the speaker believed had not been 
published, was as follows : — 

Chelsea, 26th January, 1843. 
Sir, — I had the honour, several days ago, to receive your invitation to the 
Annual Meeting of the Athenaeum, for which I can now only return my 
thanks and regrets. The state of my arrangements has rendered it impossible 
for me to come ; and, in some accidental confusion, your note itself has been 
lost, so that I have too long neglected even to reply. Pray accept my excuses: 
attribute my delay to something better than neglect. Your Institution, if I 
rightly understand it, is one to which all rational men will wish success. To 
provide the working people with a Place of Reunion, where they might enjoy 
books, perhaps music, recreation, instruction, and at all events, what is dearest 
to all men, the society and sight of one another — this is a thing of palpable 
utility, a thing at once possible and greatly needed ; it is a thousand pities this 
were not brought to pass, straightway, in all Working Towns ! I have re- 
gretted, much, in looking at your great Manchester, and its thousand-fold 
industries and conquests, that I could not find in some quarter of it a hundred 
acres of green ground with trees on it, for the summer holidays and evenings 
of your all-conquering, industrious men ; and for the winter season and bad 
weather quite another sort of social meeting-places than the Ginshops offered ! 
May all this, and much else, be amended. May good and best speed attend 
you and your benevolent associates in your attempts to amend some part of it. 
I remain, with thanks and good wishes, yours very truly, T. Carlyle. 

Mr. William Lawson read a paper on the Jacobite Ballads of 
Scotland. After pointing out the importance of political songs and 
ballads to the historical inquirer, and referring to the use made of 
them, with such excellent effect, by Lord Macaulay, he said the 
Jacobite ballads of Scotland were a species of composition entirely sui 
generis. They had no affinity with the ancient Scottish ballads of 
heroism and romance; and one part of them had less with the mellow 
strains of the pastoral and lyric muse of Scotland. Their general 
character was that of a rude, energetic humour, which bade defiance 
to all opposition, whether in arms, sentiments, or rules of song-writing. 
They were the effusions of a bold and primitive race, who hated and 
despised the overturning innovations then attempted in Church and 
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State, and regarded the abettors of these as too base to be spoken of 
with any degree of patience. Such were the prevailing features ; but 
there were amongst them examples of ingenious and beautiful allegory, 
which seemed to have been sung openly in mixed parties^ as most of 
them are generally known, whilst others were confined to the select 
social circles of confirmed Jacobites or hoarded up in the cabinets of 
old Catholic families, where to this day they are preserved as precious 
heirlooms. Mr. Lawson sketched rapidly the history of the jthree 
Jacobite risings in 1689, 1715, and 1745 — all of which had furnished 
themes to the ballad-writer — and said that the songs and ballads might 
perhaps best be considered under the three heads of warlike, satirical, 
and emotional or sentimental. He proceeded to read specimens of the 
several classes, giving under the first head the Battle of Killicrankie 
(fought in July, 1689), the Ballad of Preston Pans, written by one 
Skirving, a farmer who lived close to the scene of the battle, and who 
was robbed after the fight by some of the victorious Highlanders ; the 
song, '* To your* Arms," with the burden " The King shall come to his 
ain again ;" and the " Mayor of Carlisle." The satirical and allegori- 
cal examples included ** King William's March,'* ** Kirnmilk Geordie," 
and the ''Wee wee German Lairdie;" and the sentimental ballads 
were represented by ** Wae*s me for Prince Charlie," the Gaelic song 
** Prince Charlie and Flora Macdonald's Welcome," and " Bonnie 
Charlie's now awa." The readings, which were interspersed with 
explanatory comment^ — verbal, critical, and historical — were given 
with all the humour, pathos, or Scottish fervour demanded by the 
respective themes, and the essayist was warmly applauded at the close. 

A brief conversation followed. Some interesting Jacobite relics, 
including a bronze medal struck by or for the Pretender, and a poetical 
broadside circulated in 1745, ^^^^ exhibited by Mr. Albert Nicholson. 



AFRICAN DISCOVERY IN RELATION TO MAPS ANCIENT 

AND MODERN. 

Monday, February i, 1875. — ^^' ^^^ SowERBinrs read a paper 
on African discovery in relation to Ancient and Modern Maps, illus- 
trating the same by a large collection of maps and charts, from the. very 
earliest to the present time, and some of which were extremely rare. 
He said the discoveries now being made in the central region of Africa 
were necessarily altering the character of the maps of that continent. 
From its imperviousness, it would naturally be expected that the fringes 
of the continent would first become known, and that the revelation of 
the interior would come at a later date. Such seems to have been the 
course of its discovery. Egyptians, no doubt, in the palmy days of that 
kingdom, knew a great deal about. the eastern seaboard of Africa, and 
probably had a large acquaintance with that part of the continent which 
modern travel in its own way is opening up to our investigation, but 
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beyond the Gambia the and Aits probably knew little or nothing. And 
yet the maps of early days, from Ptolemy down to i,6oo, show an ap- 
parent large local knowledge with the entire surface of the continent. 
Looking at Juan de Silva's map, and comparing it with Ptolemy's on 
the one hand, and with Heylin*s ( 1 648) on the other, one cannot help 
being struck with the great family likeness. The course of 'the Nile, 
running to two large lakes, about 10° to 12° south latitude, and the 
Congo rising from the same source, and after running north, then bend- 
ing west and south, to come out where modern geographers placed the 
exit of that great river. This is so very striking, and its full force can 
only be seen by a comparison of maps, that an accidental coincidence 
do^s not explain how it has happened. Livingstone's idea that we are 
not discovering new facts, but only re-finding those which have become 
obscured, is more than confirmed. In the celebrated Cosmograpbia of 
Peter Apian, printed at Ingoldstadt, at the expense of the Emperor 
Charles V. in 1858, is a map confirming the same view. The Phoe- 
nicians knew all about Africa, but, as the carriers of the world, it was 
to their interest to disguise the knowledge they had, and by the help of 
frightful stories of monsters, sea dragons, and the like, they effectually 
shut up this knowledge to themselves. The modems know all about 
the north coast, but the west, south, and east coasts have only been 
really known to modern navigators as of yesterday. In like manner 
there can be no doubt the Arabians knew the east coast, and the interior 
from that coast very largely, but it was their interest to keep the 
knowledge to themselves, and they succeeded. Since the rise of the 
African Society, numberless attempts have been made to pierce Africa 
from the north and west with varying success, but only of late years 
has the attempt been made to do this from the east. The result has 
been that a tract of about 3,000 square miles now lies as the modern 
centre of the continent, which is being attacked by Baker, Cameron, and 
Stanley, and which they will no doubt be able to explain. When they 
have finished their work, if the same results are arrived at as have already 
been achieved, it will only show the perfect truthfulness and ample 
knowledge of the constructors of the maps of the earliest geographers 
and travellers. 



WILLIAM HARVEY AND MODERN BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Monday, February i 5. — Mr. Walter Tomlinson read a paper on 
William Harvey, the artist and wood engraver, and modern book illustra- 
tions. Harvey, one of the two most prolific figure designers, for book 
illustration, of the present century — the other being Sir John Gilbert — 
was born at Newcastle-on-Tyne about the year 1 800. He was one 
of Bewick^s most promising pupils as a wood engraver, and afterwards 
studied under Haydon, the painter. In 1824, he abandoned wood- 
cutting, and gave himself up to designing and painting, more especially 
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the former. With a view to proficiency in his profession^ he practised 
dissection for two years under Dr. Bell^ the famous anatomist. From 
this time until his death in 1 866 his labours were incessant^ and the 
number of illustrations was enormous. The principal works to which 
he furnished designs were Northcote*s Fables, the Tower Menagerie, 
the Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological Society (he was the best 
designer of animals of his day). White's Selborne, Lane's Arabian 
Nights, Knight's Shakspere, Milton, the Fenny Magazine, and in- 
numerable others. Mr. Tomlinson then entered into an examination 
of Harvey's special merits, which he illustrated by a reference to a 
large collection of his designs, and which he stated to be variety, in- 
ventiveness, grace, a thorough knowledge and skilful use of the capa- 
bilities of black and white, and, in his early days, a careful, delicate, 
and finished style of drawing. With years his mannerism increased. 
The essayist closed by a criticism on modern wood engraving and book 
illustrations. The latter he characterised as crude, hasty, and sketchy 
compositions, comparing very ill with the tender delicacy of tints, 
richness of efitct, and careful conscientious work of the older school. 
Wood engraving had been reduced to a well-nigh mechanical process. 
One of the most extensive wood engraving establishments is known as 
" the Factory," and the division of labour is carried to an extreme. 
One man will cut drapery, another plain back-ground, a third bits of 
landscape, whilst faces and heads are reserved for one or two skilled 
and highly-paid hands. 

An interesting conversation followed, in which considerable diver- 
gence of opinion was manifested as to Harvey's artistic merits. 



THE GRAVE OF CHARLES LAMB. 

Monday, February 15, 1875. — The President said that either 
the Wednesday in last week or the Thursday in this — for authorities 
differed — was the centenary of Charles Lamb's birth. Four years ago 
attention was directed to the deplorable state of his grave in Edmonton 
churchyard. It was at that time restored in some fashion by a private 
individual. Last week Mr. Percy Fitzgerald made a pilgrimage to 
Edmonton, and his account of what he saw was distressing. Elia's 
grave, he said, ** is a poverty-stricken, shabby memorial, in a sad state 
of neglect. A gentleman a few years ago had it 'done up' at his own 
expense, a process that did not extend beyond whitening the stone 
and * re-blackening the letters' — a restoration that seems to have justi- 
fied the workman in affixing his name, 'J. Hierons,' in large letters. 
The whole consists of a headstone of extreme thinness and of the 
meanest effect, with a sort of foot- rest and an intervening little mound. 
The fence of wattles has long since disappeared, and the stubble on the 
mound, such as it is, has been burrowed into and * rooted about.' The 
straitened space occupied is almost encroached on by a small but 
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pretentious memorial of some local personage — to the inscription on 
which the sexton's wife directed attention with some pride as being 

that of * Mr. , of House, and of the Bank of England' — a 

style and title that would have ' arrided ' Lamb himself. A very few 
pounds would do something. A substantial granite headstone with his 
name simply inscribed (the verses might be omitted), and a low rail- 
ing, would be all that would be required. Mr. Moxon, the son of 
Emma Isola, would receive any sums that would be sent for the 
purpose." The occurrence of the centenary ought certainly not to be 
allowed to pass away without the removal of this discieditable state of 
affairs. 

Mr. George Milner having proposed and Mr. John Mortimer 
seconded a resolution recommending the raising of a subscription for 
the erection of a suitable memorial, 

Mr. John Plant advised a circumspect course of action. It was 
very dangerous to meddle in putting up monuments in country church- 
yards without knowing beforehand whether those who had a vested 
interest in the churchyard would not make them pay a heavy charge 
for doing so. 

The resolution* was eventually carried, on the understanding that 
before any money was forwarded Mr. Milner should obtain some 
satisfactory information concerning what would be done in the matter. 
Several subscriptions were at once handed in. 

Monday, February 22, 1875. — Mr. Milner reported the receipt 
of a letter from Mr. Arthur Moxon, of London, announcing the 
formation of a committee for placing a suitable memorial over the 
grave of Charles and Mary Lamb at Edmonton. Among the mem- 
bers of the committee are Lord Houghton, the Rev. Derwent Cole- 
ridge, and Mr. William Wordsworth. 

Mr. Richard Newton stated that he should be in London shortly, 
and, if it was the wish of the club, he vyould go to Edmonton, inspect 
the state of the grave, and report the result 

This offer was cordially accepted. 

Monday, March 8, 1875. — '^^^ President read a letter addressed 
to him by Mr. Newton, who had been commissioned at a previous 
meeting to visit the grave of Charles and Mary Lamb at Edmonton 
and report upon its condition. This decision had been arrived at by 
the club in consequence of the conflicting statements which have 
appeared in the London journals on the subject. Mr. Newton's letter 
was as follows : — 

Moston, March 8, 1875. 
Dear Mr. President, — I beg to inform you that, in accordance with the 
expressed desire of the club, on Thursday last (March 4) I inspected the grave 
of Charles Lamb in the parish churchyard of Edmonton. Over his remains 
there stands an upright headstone containing the usual inscription, with age 
and date of death, and the epitaph, and an upright stone at the foot of &e 
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grave with the inscriptions, *' C. L., 1834," and "M.A.L., 1847." From 
the one stone to the other there is a hillock of grass-grown soil, eighteen inches 
high at the head, twelve inches at the foot, and the width of the two stones 
respectively. The headstone is a very plain one, 5ft. 2in. high above the 
ground level, 2ft. 5^^. wide, 38in. thick. On the edge, in letters one inch 
high, at 4ft. 5in. above the ground, it has painted on it ** Hioms. Sexton." 
These letters are not seen when the stone is looked at in front. The stone at 
foot is 234in high, i6iin. wide, and i^in. thick. Both have been white- 
washed, and the letters, which are very clearly cut, painted black. Neither of 
the stones is any degree defaced, nor any part of the inscriptions, nor is either 
of them deflected from the upright position in which they were first placed. 
They are quite firm in their places ; I could not stir either of them by pushing. 
They are as perfect and in as good condition as the day they were put up. 

The churchyard contains a number of tombstones of a very unusual kind. 
They consist of two upright posts, one at each end of the grave, about four 
feet and a half high, with a flat plate extending from one to the other, but 
with the lower edge about a foot or rather more from the ground. They 
resemble the upper half of a guillotine. One of these, but of iron, stands over 
the grave next to Lamb's. One of the posts has settled down some ten inches, 
while the other remains apparently as at first, but it is firm in its place, and 
could not by any possibihty fall on Lamb's grave. 'J he churchyard is fairly 
well kept ; the grass is very coarse, but there is no litter about, nor any signs 
of neglect. The church has a tower, dating apparently from about 1370, or a 
few years later. The remainder is composed of several parts, built and altered 
at various times, and chiefly Revival Perpendicular. The outside walls of the 
church are almost covered with luxuriant ivy, planted some fifteen years ago, I 
was informed. 

In my judgment it is simply absurd to speak of the grave as in any sense 
dilapidated. Nothing whatever is out of repair, and it would be impossible 
to amend it as originally designed by spending money on it. It is now what 
it was at first. "With the question whether these plain stones and the hillock 
should be replaced by a handsome tomb— the only way in which money can 
be spent on the grave — I have, of course, nothing to do. — I am, dear Mr. 
President, yours truly, Richd. Newton. 

The President also read a note in the Athentenm of the previous 
Saturday (March 6th), stating, on the authority of a correspondent who 
had visited Edmonton churchyard, that Lamb's grave is in excellent 
condition. The editor added the expression of a hope that " people 
will consider, before they contribute to the subscription which is pro- 
posed, whether a simple grave like the existing one is not what Lamb 
himself would have desired." It was now clear, the President said, 
from the abundant and precise information furnished by Mr. Newton, 
as well as from other testimony, that the projected memorial or reno- 
vation was quite unnecessary, and would scarcely be in good taste. 
The evidence to that effect appeared to be complete and conclusive. 
So far as the club was concerned, therefore, he should recommend the 
abandonment of the subscription that had been set on foot. 

The suggestion was adopted, and Mr. Newton was thanked for his 
services in the matter. 

It may be added that Mr. Newton's letter was quoted in the 
Atheriieum of Saturday, March 13. 
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THE RARE BOOKS II* THE MANCHESTER FREE REFERENCE 

LIBHARY. 

Tuesday, February 23, 1875. — A special meeting was held this 
evening, in the large hall of the Free Reference Library in Campfield, 
to examine a portion of the rare books in the collection, and to hear 
an address concerning them from Mr. Wm. E. A. Axon, F.R.S L. 
There was a large attendance, including several ladies. The Free 
Libraries Committee had kindly placed the room and volumes 
at the disposal of the members of the Club for this evening, opportu- 
nity having been taken of an occasion when the Reference Department 
is temporarily closed for revision and re-arrangement. A large selection 
of books had been carefully classified and arranged on tables extending 
the length of the room, and more than an hour was spent in inspecting 
the volumes. At eight o'clock the chair was taken by the President, 
and Mr. Axon proceeded to describe the history and chief characteristics 
of the books on the tables before him. (See Transactions, p. 76.) 
At the close. 

The President said they were greatly indebted to Mr. Axon for 
his extremely interesting address. It would convey to the minds of 
most of those present, as it did to his, an idea of the riches of the Free 
Library, of which previously they had but a very slight and wholly 
inadequate conception. One reason for this ignorance was undoubtedly 
the unfortunate location of the building. The varied and valuable 
stores accumulated by the town during the twenty-one years' existence 
of the Library, were virtually valueless to the majority of the literary 
and professional men of the city, the journalists, lawyers, and people of 
studious tastes, solely on account of the out-of-the-way, inconvenient 
situation of the Library. He trusted that before long the Reference 
Department at any rate would be removed to a more central and con- 
venient site, and unquestionably the value of the institution would 
thereby be enormously increased. 

Mr. Charles Hardwick moved, and Mr. J. Higson Ha worth 
seconded, a hearty vote of thanks 10 the chairman and members of the 
Free Libraries Committee for placing the Library at the service of the 
Club, and to Dr. Crestadoro, Mr. Sutton, and the assistant librarians 
for their courtesy and attention. Both speakers testified in terms of 
high praise to the uniform kindness of the Library officials to all who 
had occasion to consult the collection. The resolution was carried 
unanimously, and the examination of the volumes on the tables was 
then resumed. 

It may be stated that the sections from which the examples of rare, 
curious, and valuable works were on this occasion drawn, are not the 
strongest in the Library, the foremost place being due to the depart- 
ments of English history and political economy. In these branches, 
the Manchester Free Reference Library occupies a very high biblio- 
graphical position. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY: NEED OF A CATALOGUE 

OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 

Monday, March i, 1875. — ^r* W^**. E. A. Axon called attention 
to a defect in connection with English Bibliography. No thorough 
attempt was made to ascertain the quantitative activity of British 
authors. The Publisher's Circular, out of which the English Catalogue 
was formed, was the only available record of English works professing 
to be at all complete, and, although doubtless very useful, it fell far 
short of registering the titles of all publications issued. In order to 
test its comprehensiveness, the English Catalogue had been compared 
with Crockford's Clerical Directory. Taking two pages only of the 
last-named, in which the information is supplied by the writers them- 
selves, it appears that they contained the titles of fifty-three distinct 
publications. Of these only sixteen have been entered in the English 
Catalogue. In another instance, a list of two hundred and twenty-nine 
books and pamphlets by the members of the Manchester Literary Club 
was examined, and only seventy-nine of these found to be entered in 
the English Catalogue. The editor might justly urge that some of 
these are privately printed. This is true, but it is precisely these about 
which in after years it is so difficult to obtain information. Mr. Axon 
suggested as a remedy that the British Museum ought to undertake the 
task of recording the issues. The Museum Library is a national insti- 
tution, available to very few. It taxes every author or publisher to 
the extent of one copy of every publication, and if it does not get a 
copy of such the fault lies in the official machinery, as a fine of jT^ 
can be inflicted for every evasion. If the Museum authorities would 
issue at stated intervals a record of all they receive under the Copyright 
Act, the gain would be great. For one thing, the Museum would be 
better able to discover what books it had failed to obtain. Again, a 
discreditable species of bookselling bibliography would receive its death- 
blow. With an official guide to the publicationsf of the year, it would 
scarcely be possible for a publisher to issue what professes to be a sub- 
ject index to an important section of current literature, and, from 
trading in personal jealousy, to omit therefrom several hundred impor- 
tant publications, and even the very name of a rival house of world- 
wide fame, presided over by a gentleman as well known for his 
scholarly attainments as for his business ability. 

In the conversation that followed, the views of Mr. Axon were 
unanimously endorsed. 

The President said that although the people in the country were 
taxed in money for the support of the British Museum, and although 
authors or publishers in the country were compelled to contribute 
copies of all their works, residents out of London got absolutely nothing 
in return. The very least the Museum Library authorities could do 
would be to issue a periodical catalogue at a cheap rate to private 
individuals, and to distribute the same gratis to all public libraries, 
learned societies, and institutions throughout the kingdom. 
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Mr. John Plant, F.G.S., cited the case of the Patent Commissioners, 
who publish a list of all new inventions with commendable regukrity, 
and circulate the same in a beneficial manner, to the great advantage of 
all concerned. The South Kensington. Museum also issued publications 
of much value and interest to all persons connected with art. 

The further consideration of the subject was adjourned until the 
next meeting of the club. 

Monday, March 15, 1875. — ^r- Axon, at the request of the 
President, again introduced the question of the suggested list of English 
publications. After adverting to the position of the British Museum 
Library as probably the largest collection in the world, Mr. Axon said 
that the controversy which raged about twenty-five years resulted in a 
Royal Commission, before which many persons of eminence in litera- 
ture and science were examined. Amongst others, Mr. Thomas Carlyle 
gave some remarkable evidence. He described a library without a 
catalogue as being a Polyphemus without any eye at all. He laid down 
as an ideal to be attained that a library like that of the Museum should 
have 9 general catalogue and " all manner " of special catalogues. Not- 
withstanding the enormous extent of the library, Mr. Axon said he 
believed it was still possible to have such a general catalogue printed. 
Without entering into that large question, there was no difficulty in 
the way of preparing special catalogues of certain portions of literature. 
One of the easiest and most useful of such catalogues would be a peri- 
odical list of all the books and pamphlets published in Great Britain. 
The Museum Library levied an enormous tax upon British authors, for 
a copy of every work, however expensive or however trifling, had to 
be sent there under penalty. The number of books and pamphlets so 
received appeared to be between eight and nine thousand yearly. If to 
these were added periodicals and magazines, the number would be 
greatly increased, but not to an unmanageable extent. At present 
some publishers, especially In the country, there was reason to think, 
evaded the obligation of sending copies of works published by them, 
and in every case there was an apparent absence of a quid pro quo. 
The publication at short intervals — the shorter the better — of an 
official list of new English books would make them anxious to forward 
copies in order that the titles might appear in it, as it would undoubtedly 
be consulted by almost every book-lover in the country. The import- 
ance and value of such an official list would be very great. Mr. Axon 
added some information concerning the cost and objects bought for the 
British Museum, which, since its foundation, amounted to nearly 
;^ 1, 000,000. The Library, apart from the large presentations by 
private collectors and the acquisitions under the Copyright Act, had 
cost over ^^300,000. 

After a short conversation, in which the President, Mr. Milner, 
Mr. Hardwick, and others joined, it was decided to draw up a memo- 
rial to the Trustees of the British Museum embodying Mr. Axon's 
suggestion. This memorial will be found in the Annual Report. 
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Monday, March i, 1875. — Mr. Joseph Weir Hunter read a 
paper on Clubs and their capabilities. It was in substance an historical 
sketch of the leading English clubs, from the first notable one founded 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, down to the 
present time, and embodied personal sketches and biographical anec- 
dotes of the leading characters. Considering the unique place which 
clubs hold in English history, it was surprising that a subject so enter- 
taining and attractive should have been left entirely to the treatment 
of compilers and book-makers. Yet there are only two books in exist- 
ence which profess to give a history of these institutions— one published 
anonymously in 1828, a flimsy, threadbare, superficial production; and 
the book of Mr. John Timbs, a compilation from encyclopaedias and 
biographical dictionaries, unaccompanied by anything in the way of 
comment or portraiture, and destitute of merit as a work of literary 
art. A club was defined by the essayist as a union of kindred spirits 
for social purposes. He therefore excluded from his consideration not 
only cricket clubs, rowing clubs, and chess and whist clubs, but those 
imposing institutions which have appropriated the title, but which are 
in reality merely private hotels, aristocratic and exclusive restaurants, 
whose members are held together by no community of sentiment, who 
are associates but not friends, and who might at any time be dispersed 
without the severance of a single tie. The first memorable club met 
at the Mermaid Tavern, in Friday-street, London. It included the 
founder Raleigh, Donne, Drayton, Camden, Selden, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Ford, Massinger, Ben Jonson, and Shakspere. Twenty -seven years later, 
when most of the leading members of the Mermaid were dead, Ben 
Jonson, then Poet Laureate, founded a club at the Devil Tavern, near 
Temple Bar, where the company included Isaak Walton, Herrick, the 
free and easy parson and fine lyrist ; Phineas Fletcher, who wrote the 
Purple Iskind; Drummond of Hawthornden, the Scottish poet; and 
the Rev. William Corbet, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, an episcopal 
Friar Tuck, of whom it is related that riding once in a coach in a very 
dirty lane with a Doctor Stubbins, who was uncommonly fat, he had 
a breakdown, the result of which he described by saying that, on re- 
covering his senses, he found Stubbins up to the elbows in mud, and 
himself up to the elbows in Stubbins. (Laughter.) During the Protecto- 
rate and the Restoration, clubs became political centres, and at one of 
these Milton, Andrew Mar veil, Harrington, and Cyriac Skinner were 
members, but in William the Third's and Queen Anne's reigns clubs 
resumed their social character and multiplied with unexampled rapidity. 
A large number of these were described. One of them was the Kit-Kat, 
founded by Jacob Tonson, the bookseller; another was the Brothers, 
established by Swift and Bolingbroke; a third was the Scriblerus, 
which consisted of six members — -the Earl of Oxford, Lord Boling- 
broke, Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, and Gay. A thoroughly English 
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club, the Sublime Society of Beefsteaks, was founded by Rich, the pro- 
prietor of Covent Garden Theatre, and Mordaunt, the eccentric and 
daring Earl of Peterborough. It lasted down almost to our own day, 
having been dissolved only a few years ago. From the first it was 
composed of peers, politicians, authors, and philosophers, and amongst 
its famous members were John Wilkes, Churchill, Garrick, John Kemble, 
the Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, Old Walsh, who began life as valet 
to the famous Earl of Chesterfield, and ended it as an Indian nabob, 
and Heath, the Sardinian consul, who was always introduced to strangers 
as the blasted Heath mentioned by Shakspere. (Laughter.) The Lite- 
rary Club of Dr. Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, and Goldsmith was next 
referred to, and then the clubs connected with the Royal and Geogra- 
phical Societies, which dine together weekly during the season. Reserv- 
ing for another occasion an account of the notable clubs of Lancashire, 
Mr. Hunter concluded an able and entertaining essay, of which this is 
a mere outline, by some remarks on the capabilities of clubs, and was 
loudly applauded at the close. 
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IV 

Monday, March 15, 1875. — ^^* Charles Hadfield, of War- 
rington, read a paper on some of Thackeray's Studies of Irish Character. 
He first discussed the question how far the great novelist's studies were 
to be regarded as eccentric individual sketches or as faithful creations of 
national portraiture, and arrived at the conclusion that Tliackeray could 
never have seriously meant to furnish materials for a generalization 
evidently based on caricature. Nevertheless there was reason to appre- 
hend that, owing to the singular force of Thackeray's genius, his creations 
were liable to be accepted by the English people as authentic represent- 
ations of the Irish nation. As this would be a mischievous mistake and 
a grave injustice, it was necessary for the reader to make certain ample 
reservations in favour of Ireland and the Irish character on entering the 
wonderful and famous portrait gallery which Thackeray had created. 
The power of art, whether literary, dramatic, or pictorial, to convey 
and establish erroneous impressions of national character is almost ab- 
solute, when such inaccurate impressions relate to individuals or a 
people with whom we have only limited opportunities of intercourse, 
or can only observe under exceptional and artificial circumstances. 
Besides commercial travellers, a few newspaper correspondents, and the 
handful of tourists who rush in the summer or autumn to the Lakes of 
Killarney, or take a hurried peep at the Wicklow mountains, how few 
Englishmen have seen the Irishman at home ! The greatness of the 
power exercised by the literary art, and exercised too in this relation, 
was illustrated in a very striking way by Thackeray himself in or 
about the year 1848. At that time, the Young Ireland party, led 
by John Mitchel and others, excited an extraordinary authority 
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over the impulsive and youthful spirits who had been taught to 
dream the dream of Irish independence. Their movement was 
suddenly and almost utterly extinguished. True the government 
of the time adopted severe measures of repression, and John 
Mitchel and several of his daring colleagues in rebellion were trans- 
ported. But it was the prevailing opinion at the time that the 
extinction of the Young Ireland party was due, not so much to the 
repressive meanness of the government, as to that masterly satire 
written by Mr. Thackeray and known as the Battle of Limerick. 
From the day of its publication the Young Ireland party, as a party of 
any political significance, began to disappear, and in a very short time 
it was as completely extinguished as was the chivalry of Spain, which 
was said to have died under the smile of Cervantes. The solution of 
the problem of the Irish character has been attempted again and again 
by philosophers and statesmen without much result. It is the despair 
of Mr. Gladstone; it seems at last to have been abandoned by Mr. 
Bright ; and Mr. Disraeli has been compelled to ascribe it to the influ- 
ence of the melancholy ocean. Ireland seems still to remain a nation 
of irreconcileables — a nation which for ever persists in refusing to be 
comforted. After all that could be said of the possible exaggerations 
of Mr. Thackeray's studies of Irish character, they would always con- 
tinue to afford an infinite fund of amusement. The essayist, having 
briefly referred to Captain Costigan, Major and Mrs. Major O'Dowd, 
The O'Mulligan, The Fothcringay, Captain Shandon, and Jack Finu- 
cane, gave a complete analysis, with illustrative readings, of the 
character of Captain McShane, who figures in one of Thackeray's 
earliest and least known novels, " Catherine." The readings, given 
with great humour, were received with a continuous ripple of laughter, 
the mirth at times becoming uncontrollable. A similar reception was 
accorded to the Battle of Limerick, with which the essayist concluded. 
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Monday, March 22, 1875. — Mr. J. Higson Haworth read a 
paper on Fiddles. Having traced the development of the fiddle from 
the first rude form of harp through several successive stages until the 
violin was perfected, he said the first known great makers were Andreas 
and Nicolo Amati, of Cremona. Andreas had made fiddles before 
1550. Two sons of Andreas, Antonio and Hieronomo, carried on 
the business after the deaths of their father and uncle. Hieronomo is 
generally considered to have been the finest of all makers of the violin. 
Another great fiddle-maker was Antonio Stiadivarius, also of Creniona, 
and the contemporary of the last two Amati. He was succeeded in 
the place of honour by Giuseppe Guarnerius, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The fiddles of Stradivarius were flatter in the 
belly than those of the Amati, whereby he obtained a flute-like quality. 
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whereas the high- bellied Amati fiddles have a rich reedy quality 
of tone. Mr. Hawoi th described minutely the delicate processes re- 
quired in the construction of the fiddle, pointing out, for example, that 
the wood used (the soft red deal of Italy and the Tyrol) must be cut 
down only in December or January, the side of the tree which faces 
the south when growing alone being taken, the action of the sun and 
the soft south wind being supposed to produce a softer, more tender, 
and resonant wood than the thinner-ringed timber on the north side. 
In all there are the extraordinary number of fifty-eight pieces in an 
ordinary violin. A Stradivarius fiddle has in our own day been sold 
for ^1,000, not to a collector, but to a gentleman who bought it to 
play on it. The price of the very best fiddle that can be made in these 
days is £,\6, with a plain case and bow; for this sum Vuillaume of 
Paris will make to order a fiddle of the very highest class. The 
extreme value of the old fiddles is due to their superiority of tone 
quite as much as their scarcity, for time and use only will develop 
the finest qualities of the fiddle. The great value attached to old 
Cremonas has for many years tempted the forger to enter the lists. 
George the Fourth, who was a good amateur fiddler, paid £250 for a 
Jeremiah Amati, which he aftervvards 'proved to be a forgery, and 
which has been sold for £30 during the last ten years. He 
(Mr. Haworth) had reason to believe that there was at least 
one manufactory of forged Cremonas in Manchester. It is cer- 
tain that ** old Cremonas '* are being pushed a good deal, and that 
a few months ago a stranger called on an engraver in Manchester 
with a printed slip of paper, and asked him to cut a wood-block 
which would produce a fac-simile of it. The engraver, having been a 
fiddler in his youth, knew the paper to be an old Cremona fiddle label, 
and, true to the memory of his early love, refused to have any hand in 
the matter. It would be easy, however, to get the block engraved 
elsewhere, and it was therefore necessary to call the attention of the 
musical world to the danger of buying any " old Cremona," whether 
it be in respectable or unrespectable hands, without having its history 
proved and a thorough examination of the instrument by an expert. 
There are means of testing the genuineness of a fiddle which even the 
most dexterous forger cannot provide against. Great as has been the 
expenditure of human ingenuity, vast as has been the amount of patient 
thought, anxious experiment, and delicate skill in producing the fiddle, 
it is still incomplete without the fiddler. Dr. Johnson said there was 
nothing in which the power of art is shown so much as in playing on 
the fiddle. " In all other things we can do something at first. Any man 
will forge a bar of iron if you will give him a hammer — not so well as 
a smith, but tolerably. A man will saw a piece of wood and make a 
box, though a clumsy one ; but give him a fiddle and a fiddle-stick, and he 
can do nothing." With some stories of famous players and the marvel- 
lous cfi^ects they produced, the essayist brought his paper to a close. 

A conversation followed, in which Messrs. Stelfox, Charles W. 
Smith, Hindshaw, Plant, O'Neill, Hard wick, and Faraday took part. 
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Monday, March 29, 1875. — Mr. F. J. Faraday read a paper on 
the Relation of the Poetic and Scientific Faculties. It was of unusual 
length, and the drift of the essayist's arguments can alone be indicated. 
The object of the inquiry, he said, was to try to analyse the faculties 
brought into play by the pursuit of poetry and science. The essential 
poetic faculties were, firstly, imaginative insight, sometimes called intui- 
tion, and sometimes inspiration; secondly, the power of perceiving 
analogies; thirdly, perfect sincerity. The scientific' faculties proceed 
by a reverse method ; they try back, they proceed from the phenomena 
towards the principle or idea. The first of the essential scientific 
faculties is the power of observation; this is, in reality, the analytical 
faculty, or the power of perceiving differences; it is the faculty which 
notes phenomena, observes minute variations, sifts evidence. Attendant 
upon this is the inventive faculty, or the power of adaptability, by 
which means are adapted to an end. Both these faculties are attendant 
upon the logical, or mathematical, or reasoning faculty. The exercise 
of the faculty of memory was also indispensable, and finally the man 
of science needed the faculty of imagination to achieve his greatest dis- 
coveries. These arguments the essayist expanded at great length, and 
followed by the citation of illustrations from Chaucer and Shakspere, 
showing how poets had reached truths which had afterwards been 
adopted by science ; and from Newton and Michael Faraday, showing 
how men of science had displayed indications of the poetic tempera- 
ment. 

An animated conversation followed, in the course of which the 
essayist's views were criticised adversely by the President, Mr. George 
Milner, and Mr. R. R. Bealey, and generally supported by Mr. Charles 
Hardwick, Mr. R. Newton, and Mr. J. H. Haworth. Mr. John 
Mortimer also spoke, and Mr. Faraday replied. 
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Monday, April 19, 1875. — '^^^ closing conversazione of the 
session was held this evening in the hall of the Clarence Hotel. The 
attendance was very large, and at one period, when the gathering was 
ar its height, movement was difficult, and the inspection of the objfscts 
so lavishly provided was almost impossible. The special attraction was 
a collection of the latest and finest examples of the photographic art in 
Manchester, and this was supplemented by a number of etchings, 
drawings in black and white, and autographs. The chief contributors 
to the main section were Mr. Alfred Brothers, F.R.A.S.; Messrs. 
Mudd and Son, who sent several of their large photographic landscapes, 
including tree studies from Dunham Park ; Mr. F. Glover, who cor- 
tributcd a very complete scries of panoramic views of Lisbon; Mr. 
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Lafosse, whose speciality, as here shown, was portraiture and photo- 
graphs on porcelain ; Mr. Peakome, the contributor of an album of 
representations of the old halls pf L^ngashire ; and two members of the 
club, Mr. B. W. Bentley and Mr. Warwick Brookes. Mr. Bentley, in 
addition to. several large portraits, sent sets of his views of Buxton and 
Derbyshire scenery; and Mr. Brookes was represented chiefly by 
portraits, the peculiar Rembrandtish lighting of some of which attracted 
much attention. Forming, as it were, a background and contrast to 
these specimens of the position of the art in Manchester, was a large 
and tolerably complete display of Mrs. Cameron's large photographs, 
which had been lent by Mr. John Plant, F.G.S. Among these, the 
head of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., one half of which is in shadow, was 
much admired. An effective large-sized portrait of Alderman Grundy, 
by Mr. Alfred Brothers, was placed in the midst of Mrs. Cameron's 
photographs, and did not suffer by the comparison. 

The etchings comprised some specimens by Mr. S. Rothwell, of 
Manchester, and all the chief English and French etchers. Mr. 
Charles Rowley, jun., and Mr. John Plant were the chief contributors 
to this department, the latter sending a portfolio of remarkably fine 
and large examples by Turner and Landseer. Mr. R. Bruce Wallace 
sent some choice proof wood-engravings of his recent work on Punchy 
and Miss E. G. Thompson was represented by several charming 
designs for Wedgwood ware. The other black and white drawings 
were by E. J. Poynter, A.R.A. ; Dante G. Rossetti, Ford Madox 
Brown, H. M. Smith, F. J. Shields, and Walter Tomlinson. One 
table was set apart for the collection of autographs, and many of these 
were either rare, or curious, or had a distinctive local interest. Mr. J. 
M. Spence, F.R G.S., exhibited a valuable collection of letters in the 
handwriting of Simon Bolivar, the liberator of South America from 
the Spanish domination ; Mr. George Richardson, a portfolio contain- 
ing the autographs of nearly ^stxy literary and artistic notability of 
Lancashire during the past and present generation ; Mr. Charles Hard- 
wick, a scrapbook containing, amongst other literary treasures, the 
original draft of ** Come whoam to thi childer and me," written on 
the leaf of a pocket-book ; Mr. C. W. Sutton, two framed cases con- 
taining many autograph signatures of distinguished actors who have 
performed on the Manchester stage, and amongst them Kemble, Mac- 
ready, Young, Mrs. Siddons, and Betty, the young Roscius. Mr. 
William E. A. Axon, besides a scrapbook containing autograph letters 
of W. E. Gladstone, Professor De Morgan, J. S. Mill, Charles Knight, 
Ernest Jones, and many others, exhibited a book with inscriptions by 
Mrs. Hemans, W. Lloyd Garrison, and J. C. Prince, and MS. works 
in the handwriting of Professor Newman, Gabriel Tinto (G. W. 
Anthony), and John Harland, F.S.A. Amongst these was the original 
copy of Mr. T. T. Wilkinson's introductory essay to the new edition of 
the Ballads and Songs of Lancashire. In the course of the evening, 

Mr. William Hindshaw read a paper on the Rise and Progress of 
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the Photographic Art. He said the first to employ the medium at 
present in universal use, the salts of silver in combination with organic 
matter, was one of our countrymen — to whom the country has but 
recently paid the tardy tribute of honour which his name deserves — 
Joseph Wedgwood. Jn 1802 he sensitised paper and white leather 
with nitrate of silver, and produced the images of the camera obscura, 
and the outlines of leaves, wings of insects, and such like, but he failed, 
even with the assistance of Davy, to discover any means of fixing the 
images thus obtained. This, therefore, was the next great desideratum ; 
and, after various substances, more or less imperfect in their action, had 
been employed. Sir John Herschel suggested hypo-sulphate of soda, and 
the fixing of photographic depictions was thenceforth effected with 
great facility. In 1839 photography made a great stride by the dis- 
coveries almost simultaneously — six months only intervening between 
their publication — of Talbot in our own country, and Daguerre in 
France. The medium employed by the former was paper, designated 
from his name Talbotype ; by the latter metallic plates, Daguerre- 
type, and these latter, as they were the more permanent, became 
also the more popular from the beauty and delicacy of their 
impressions. It was felt to be a defect, however, that every- 
thing in them was reversed. Your right hand became your left, 
your hair was parted on the wrong side, your blind eye changed 
places with its more enlightened brother the seeing one ; in your wife's 
portrait the ring was on the right hand, that is to say the wrong one. 
But all this was soon to find a remedy. In 1833 gun-cotton was dis- 
covered. What had this to do with photography ? It was analogous 
to the discovery of gutta-percha in connection with the electric tele- 
graph. Gun-cotton was found to be soluble in ether, and this solution, 
spread over a glass surface, and leaving as the ether escaped a thin film, 
identical with paper in fact, formed an admirable medium for the 
action of the sensitising silver solution, and the now well-known 
negative was at length produced. In 1849 Sir David Brewster 
supplemented Wheatstone*s discovery of the essential principle of the 
stereoscope by the invention of the well-known instrument, and a new 
pleasure was added to the rational resources of man. Up to a recent 
period photography has found its chief application in portraiture and 
scenery, and in these it affords unbounded delight to all sorts and 
conditions of men, from infancy to old age, to the ignorant as well as 
to the enlightened. But the keen eye of commerce was not likely to 
allow photography to remain a mere ministration of pleasure. In 
such a community as ours, one of the most interesting of its aspects 
is its commercial bearing through its application to the arts. The 
most simple and effective of these is seen in the aid it gives to wood 
engravings. The film of the photograph is simply transferred to the 
prepared surface of the wood, and presents at once the lines for the 
graving tool. In calico printing it is necessary to make an enlarge- 
ment of the pattern to guide the action of the pantograph, which has 
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to be traced by one end over this expansion, while the other bites with 
a diamond point through the varnished surface a corresponding figure 
in the small scale required on the copper roller, which in turn is sub- 
jected to the action of acid, and becomes an etching. The enlargement 
by hand was a tedious operation, and greatly impeded the desired de- 
spatch. Photography stepped in, and performed in an instant the work 
of days. In this case the film is transferred to a zinc plate, and it is at 
once ready for the pantograph. Photography is used in Japan ware 
with very beautiful results. It supersedes to a great extent mechanical 
drawing, and, by a faithful representation of machinery, becomes the 
medium of commercial transactions between our own country and 
continental nations. It is the handmaid of science, as our astronomical 
expeditions can testify. It is employed with great success in the 
detection of crime. But perhaps one of the most marvellous of its 
operations is in the production of the autotype. By this instrument, 
without the intervention, as its name is intended to imply, of the hand 
or eye of another, an exact fac-simile in the minutest of detail of the 
original photograph can be reproduced in the ordinary pigment of the 
printer, and therefore rendered equally as durable as the best engravings. 
Compared with the fading photographic prints, fading because still 
retaining chemical substances to which in course of preparation they 
had been subjected, its value is inestimable. To all, photography is a 
source of purest pleasure. ' To the enterprising artist it offers a fair 
reward if not a fortune ; while to the amateur it affords most rational 
recreation, yielding him just that admixture of successes and disappoint- 
ments; of « encouraging feat and disheartening failure; of discomfiture 
and triumph, which experience has discerned in the vicissitudes of real 
and active life as its most wholesome discipline. 

A vote of thanks to the contributors and to Messrs. Rowley and W. 
Hindshaw for organising and arranging the exhibition was proposed by 
the President, seconded by Mr. Edwin Waugh, and carried by acclama- 
tion. During the evening a selection of music was given by Madame 
Rovina Arnold, Miss Constance Okell, Mr. F. R. Hollins, Mr. Charles 
W. Smith, and others ; a new Bab Ballad was recited with the custo- 
mary success by Mr. James S. Dawson ; and Mr. R. R. Bealey caused 
much amusement by his graphic and humourous representation of a 
Frenchman's lecture on Shakspere. .The conversazione, which began 
at half-past six o'clock, lasted till eleven, and the interest was maintained 
to the close. 
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Rules. 



Tlie objects of the Manchester Literary Club are : 

1. To encourage the pursuit of Literature and Art ; to promote 

research in the several departments of intellectual work ; 
and to protect the interests of Authors in Lancashire. 

2. To publish from time to time works illustrating or eluci- 

dating the literature and history of the County. 

3. To provide a place of meeting where persons interested in 

the furtherance of these objects can associate together. 



I. — The Club to consist of ordinary and honorary 
Membership, members. Candidates for ordinary or subscribing 
membership to be proposed and seconded at one 
meeting, and balloted for at the next. A majority of two-thirds 
to be requisite to secure election. Nominations for honorary 
membership to be made by three subscribing members, the voting 
to take place in the same manner as for ordinary members. 

II. — The subscription for ordinary members to be 
SptscrLpiLoni. fifteen shillings per annum, payable in advance. No 
member whose subscription is in arrear on the rst of 
November to be entitled to vote at any meeting of the Club. 
Members elected on or after the ist of February in any session to 
pay a subscription of ten shillings for the remainder of the session. 
Any member who has not paid by the end of the session to be 
struck off the list. 

III. — The ordinary session to commence on the 

Meetings, fifst Tuesday in October, and terminate on the last 

Tuesday in April ; but special meetings may be held 

during the vacation, at the discretion of the Council, or on the 
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requisition of any six members duly presented to the Honorary 
Secretary. The Club, during the ordinary session, to meet on 
each Tuesday, at such place as the members may decide, and 
commence its proceedings not later than a quarter to seven 
o'clock in the evening, by the Secretary reading the minutes of 
the previous weekly or other meeting ; after which the President 
shall announce, or, if necessary, introduce the subject for reading 
or discussion. The subjects under discussion may be adjourned 
from time to time, but the business of the Club shall not continue 
later than ten o'clock. Each member shall have the privilege of 
introducing a friend to the meetings ; but no person so introduced 
shall take part in the proceedings, unless invited to do so by the 
President, to whom the stranger's name shall be communicated 
on his entrance into the room. 

IV. — A President, four Vice-Presidents, a Trea- 

officers surer, a Secretary, and two Auditors shall be chosen, 

Council. by ballot, at the last meeting of the session in April, 

in each year, to hold office until the election of 

officers in the next ensuing April. A vacancy may be filled up 

at any ordinary meeting. The whole of the business affairs of 

the Club shall be conducted by a Council, to consist of the Presi 

dent, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretary, and four members, 

to be elected on the last meeting but one of the session. The 

Council to sit, each regular meeting, half an hour before the 

assembling of the Club. 

V. — The duty of the President shall be to 
^"lild "' preside at the meetings of the Club, and to main- 
vice-Prcsidents. tain Order. His decision in all questions of 
precedence among speakers, and on all disputes 
which may arise during the meeting to be absolute. In the 
absence of the President or Vice-Presidents at a quarter to seven 
o'clock, it shall be competent for the members present to elect a 
chairman. 

VI. — The Treasurer shall take charge of all 
Treasurer, money s belonging to the Club, pay all accounts 
signed by the President, and submit his accounts 
.and books for audit at the last meeting of the session in April. 
The Auditors shall, at the last meeting of the session, attend at 
the Clubroom and audit the accounts of the year, and, if correct, 
sign the same. 

VII. — The duties of the Honorary Secretary shall 

Hon. Secretary, bc to attend all meetings of the Council and Club ; 

enter .in dqtail, as far as practicable, the proceedings, 
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and names of persons present, at each meeting ; to conduct the 
correspondence, file all letters received, and convene all 
meetings, by circular, if requisite. He shall also prepare and 
present to the Council, at the last meeting of the session in each 
year, a report of the year's work, and, after confirmation by the 
Council, shall read the same to the members. 

VIII. — Sections for the pursuit of special branches 
Sections. of literary work may at any time be formed by reso- 
lution of the Club, in conformity with Rule X. ; and 
the Council shall be empowere,d to frame bye-laws necessary for 
the government of any such section. 

IX. — The syllabus of the session shall be pre- 

Syiiabus pared in two sections — one to be issued, if possible, 

Transactions, a Week before the commencement of the session, 

viz., in the last week in September, and the other at 

Christmas. A copy of each shall be forwarded by the Secretary 

to every member. The report of the year, together with the 

transactions of the Club, shall be bound up at the end of each 

session, and a copy forwarded to every member. A list of the 

officers and members, with their full addresses, and the 

Treasurer's balance sheet, shall be appended to the report. 

X. — No new rule, or alteration in these rules, or 

Alteration of the place of meeting, shall be made without a 

Rules. special meeting of the Club being convened for the 

purpose, of which seven days' notice must be given. 
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Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire, by Axon 1874 
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Defects in the Statistics of Libraries, by Axon 1875 
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Catalogue of Coins. Part ii 1868 

BAILEY, JOHN EGLINGTON. 

Shorthand, by A. Macaulay ... ... ... ... ... ... 1756 

„ by Molineux ... ... ... ... ... ... 1801 

... ... ... ... ... ... ... lo^X 

... *.• ••• ... ... ... ... I02I 
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BEALEY, RICHARD ROME. 

After-Business Jottings, by Bealey 

A New Reading of an Old Legend, by Bealey. (Two copies) ... 

Cousin's Lectures on Kant. Trans, by A. G. Henderson 1854 

Field Flowers and City Chimes 

Old Hall Rhymes 1869 

Poems by R. R. Bealey ; complete and revised edition 1873 

The London Courier 1814 

BINEY, FREDERICK. 

The Streets of Manchester, by R. W. Proctor. (Large paper ed.) 1874 

BENTLEY, B. W. 

Photographic Views of the New Gardens, Buxton. By Bentley. 

J? 0110. ... ••* ... .•• ... «*• ... ... 1^73 

BRIERLEY, BENJ. (the Editor). 

Ben Brier ley* 5 Journal, Vol. v. ... ... ... ... ... 1874 

COOPER, JOSEPH (the Author). 

Health Buds and Dram-struck Blossoms 1857 

DAWSON, JAMES (the Author). 

Facts and Fancies from the Farm : Lyrical Poems 1869 
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DAWSON, JAMES SAMUEL (the Author). 

Heroes of Liberty 1868 

EASTWOOD, J. A. 

Henry the Fourth, Second Part. Arranged by C. Calvert ... 1874 

FARADAY, F. J. 

Constant Maid, by Faraday 1865 

Crichton Annual ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Education of Girls, by Faraday 1873 

English Building Societies, by Von Plener. Trans, by Faraday ... 1875 

Sketches of Methodism in Manchester, by Faraday ... ... 1872 

HARLAND, JOHN (the Author). 

Autobiography of William Stout 1851 

Lancashire Folk Lore 1867 

Memoir of John Just, of Bury 1854 

HA WORTH, J. H. 

Village Muse, by Elijah Ridings 1844 

Winter's Tale. Arranged by C. Calvert 1869 

HILDEBRANDT, A. (the Author). 

On Leonardi da Vinci ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1875 

Steam as an Extinguisher of Fire 1875 

HINDSHAW, WILLIAM (The Author). 

Mutual Improvement Associations 1853 

Scriptural Authority for National Education 1843 

HUME, A., D.C.L. (the Author). 

Origin and Characteristics of the People of Down and Antrim ... 1874 

IRELAND, ALEXANDER. 

Homely Rhymes, Poems, and Reminiscences, by Samuel Bamiord 1864 

JOHNSON, GEORGE B. (the Author). 

Poems and Sonnets ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1874 

HOLT, ROBERT. 

The Visible and Invisible in Libraries, by Mrs. Waterston ... 1873 

LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE HISTORIC SOCIETY. 

Transactions for 1873-4: vol. ii. of Third Series 1874 

MANCHESTER FIELD NATURALISTS' SOCIETY. 

Reports from 1860-70 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1875 

Annual Report for 1874 1875 

MANCHESTER FREE LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. 

Annual Report for 1873-4 1874 

MANCHESTER SCIENTIFIC STUDENTS' ASSOCIATION. 

Annual Report for 1874 1875 

MILNER, GEORGE. 

Examination and Inspection of Sunday Schools, by Milner ... 1873 
Gleanings from a Manuscript Magazine, vol. i. Ed. by Milner ... 1875 



t>ONATtONS TO Li6RARV. 1 49 

MORRIS, J. P. (the Author or Editor). 

Glossary of Words and Phrases of Fumess 1869 

North Lonsdale Magazine 1866-7 

Sketches in the Fumess Dialect 1867 

NODAL, J. H. 

Athenaeum Addresses. Edited by Nodal 1S75 

Annual Reports of Manchester Free Libraries Committee : eleven 

issues, vii., 4, 5, 6, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 11 1^55-7^ 

Home Life of Factory Folk during Cotton Famine, by E. Waugh. 1867 

Dialect and Archaisms of Lancashire, by Nodal 1873 

Index-Catalogue Ancoats Free Lending Library 1872 

„ ,, Hulme ,, „ ,, ... ... ... 1867 

Irving as Hamlet, by E. R. Russell ... 1875 

On Studies : their Choice and Method. By Nodal. 1874 

OGDEN, JOSEPH. 

Ben an' th' Bantam, by Waugh 1866 

Catalogue of Books, by Ogden 1875 

Country Words. Vol. i 1866-7 

Pantomime Goody Two-Shoes, by W. Brough 

Publishers' Catalogue 1874 

Twelfth Night. Arranged by Calvert 1873 

OWENS COLLEGE, COUNCIL OF. 

Calendar for 1874*5 *** ••* ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• i^75 

PAGE, JOHN (the Author). 

J30xniii ... ... ... ... ... ..« ... ... ... 1007 

Hawkers, Street Dealers, and Quacks. Second edition 1858 

The Devil's Elbow 1865 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE (the Author). 

Patriotism and other Poems 1844 

Tim Bobbin's Ghost ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1S50 

ROBINSON, DIXON (of Clitheroe Castle). 

History of Clitheroe Castle 1853 

SHUTTLEWORTH, Sir J. P. Kay, Bart, (the Author). 

Social Problems 1875 

SOWERBUTTS, ELI. 

Angels' Visits and other Poems, by James Riddell Wood 

Bradshaw's Journal. Edited by G. Falkner. Four vols. ... 1841 3 

Phaedrus' Fables, by W. Wilymot, M.A 1706 

Thoughts on French Politics, by W. Playfair 1793 

Voices from the Town, by J. Bolton Rogerson 1842 

WILKINSON, T. T. (the late). 

Ballads and Songs of Lancashire. Edited by Harland j revised by 

T. T. Wilkinson ... 1875 

WILLIAMS, EDWARD (the Author). 

Freedom and Restraint 1868 

Moral Culture ... ..« ... .». .«. ««. ... ... 1869 

WILSON, ROBERT (the Author)* 

Atheism Refuted 
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DONATIONS TO LIBRARY. 



PURCHASES BY THE CLUB. 
Bamford's Early Days... 

,, Hours in the Bowers. First edition 

,, Tim Bobbin. First edition 

Byrom's, John, Poems. Two Volumes. First edition 

Hardwick's History of Preston 

Manchester Keepsake. Ed. by W. Ga^pey 

Musings in SoHtude (Manchester) 

Monastery of St. Werburgh : a Poem, by W. Parr Gresswell 

Kogerson's Musings in Many Moods 

Swain's Dramatic Chapters. Second edition 

Wheeler's History of Manchester 



1859 

1834 
1850 

1773 

1857 

1844 

1843 
1823 

1859 

1850 

1836 
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CHARLES HARD WICK, Treasurer, in Account with the Manchester 

Literary Club. 



£ s. 
To Balance in hand, April a8, 

1874 I 18 

,, Subscriptions received ... 69 5 



9 
o 



jfri 3 9 



£ s. d. 
By Printing Portion of Pro- 
ceedings 4 II 9 

„ Excursion to Rivington ... i 19 o 
„ Printing Circulars, Memo- 
rials, List of Books by 

Members, etc 18 7 10 

„ Annual Dinner and Christ- 
mas Supper 3 19 6 

,, Conversazioni (music, at- 

tendaace, etc) 3 7^ 

„ Advertisements (Mr. 

Swain's Funeral) o 18 o 

,, Books for Library i 14 6 

,, Secretarial Services 2 10 o 

,, Postages and Petty Cash. . 716 

,, Picture Frames o 17 o 

,, Balance in hand 25 17 6 

Ll^ 3 9 



Examined and found correct, April 26, 187$. ' 

(Signed) 

Charles Rowley, jun., } . ,., 
■m t^ -, ( iVuditors* 

J. C. LOCKHART, ) 



Assets. j^ s. d 
Balance in Treasurer's hands, 

April 26, 1875 25 17 6 

Subscriptions since received... 450 

Subscriptions due and Arrears 16 10 o 



;^46 12 6 



There are other Assets — Furniture, 
Books, Pictures, and Stationery — 
value over £^<i 



Liabilities. £ s. d. 

Accounts owing 380 

Balance of Cash Assets in 

favour of Club ... . 43 4 6 



£^(i 12 6 




A LIST OF 

Books and Pamphlets 

BY THE MEMBERS OF THE 

Manchester Literary Club 




T has been decided to form a Library in con- 
nection with the Manchester Literary Club. 
Some donations have already been received. 
Arrangements are in progress for the proper 
care of the books. The Council suggest that the collection 
should be arranged in three main divisions :— 

1. Works by members (past and present), including 

Periodicals edited by any of their number. 

2. Works concerning Lancashire and Cheshire, or by 

Lancashire and Cheshire Authors, or printed in 
either of the two counties. 
3^ General works, chiefly of reference. 
It is proposed, in the first instance, to direct special atten- 
tion to the collection of books of the first class, a list of 
which is appended. Contributions of any volumes enume- 
rated in the list, or of any by members that may have been 
omitted, will be thankfully received. 

Broadsides have not been included in this list, but it is 
proposed to have a Scrap Book in which they can be inserted, 
and also any cuttings from newspapers or magazines. 




BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

BY MEMBERS (PAST AND PRESENT) OF THE MANCHESTER 

LITERARY CLUB. 



WILLL^M K A. AXON. 

The Grave of Little Tim. pp.4. ... ... ... ... 1864 

Free Libraries, pp. 4.««* ••• ••• .•• .*. ... 1866 

Co-operation and Partnersliips of Lidnstry ; the Future of Labour. 

pp. Ob ••• ... ••• ••• ... ••• ... loDi 

Hints on the Formation of Small Libraries intended for Public Use. 

pp. ow ••• ... ••• ■•• ••• ••• ... X0D9 

statistical Notes on the Free Town Libraries of Great Britain and 
the Continent. (From the Journal of the Statistical Society, Lon- 
don.) pp. viii and 60. ... ... ... ... ... 1870 

The Name of God in 406 Languages, pp. 29. ... ... ..... 1870 

The Legend of the Disguised Knight. (From T?u Tranaactuma of the 

Boyal Society of Literature ; new series, voL ix.) pp. 36. ... 1870 

On the Extent of Andent Libraries. (Trans. Roy. Soc. Literature, 

voL xL) pp. 23. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1872 

The Strasburg Library. {FromDub. CTniv. Jlfoflr., July, 1872.) pp.14. 1872 

A Plea for Free Speech, pp.16. ... ... ... ... 1872 

Nixon's Cheshire Prephedes, with introductory essay and appendix. 

pp. xxviii and 68. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1873 

The Future of the English Language, pp.23. ... ... ... 1873 

On the Relative Proportions of the Sexes. (Trans. Manch. Statis- 
tical Soc.) •*. .•> ... •>. ... ... ... 1874 

Notice of Rev. Thomas Threlkald, of Rochdale, pp. 7. ... ... 1874 

Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire, pp. 6. ... ... ... ... 1874 

L[J.USTRATIONS OF THE LaNOASHIRB DiALEOT :— 

Dr. Rondeau's Revenge, and other Sketches, pp. 29. ... 1867 

Cousm Liz. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1868 

The Literature of the Lancashire Dialect : A bibliographical 

essay, pp. 23. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1870 

Folk-song and Folk-speech of Lancashire, pp.94. ... ... 1870 

The Black Knight of Ashton. pp.62. 1870 

The Boggart of Ortoi^ Clough. pp.8. ... ... ... 1870 

The Haunted Bridge, pp.8. ... ... ... ... 1870 

Billy o' Bent's Berryin'. pp.8. ... ... ... ... 1870 

The Grolden Bracelet, pp.5. ... ... ... ••• 1870 
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J. EGLINGTON BAILEY. 

The Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D., with notices of his Books, his 

Kinsmen, and his Friends. 8vo. pp. zxvi, 800. ... .. 1874 

SAMUEL BAMFORD. [6. 1788 ; d, 1872.] 

Passages in the Life of a BidicaL Two vols. ... ... ... 1840 

Walks in South Lancashire &nd on its Borders, ... ... ... 1844 

Early Days. ... .. ... ... ... ... ... 1849 

Memoir of Amos Ogden. 

xroems* *•. ... .■• ... ... ... ... loo4 

K. B. BEALEY. 

After-Business Jottings. 

Field Flowers and City Chimes... 

Old Hall Bhymes. ... ... ... ... ... ... I86d 

Poems : Complete and Revised Edition. ... ... ... ... 1873 

BENJAMIN BRIERLEY. 
Daisy Nook Sketches. ... 

Traddlepin Fold. ... 

Chronicles of Waverlow. ... ... ... ... ... 1864 

The Marlocks of Merriton. ... ... ... ... ... 1867 

The Fratchingtons. 

The Layrock of Langlesrside. 

My Grandmother's Clock Case. ... 

Red Windows HalL •.• ... ... ... ... 

xricflaie. ... ... ... .• ... ... •*• 

The Cotters of Mossbum. 

Out of Work. ... •.. .•> ... ... ... ... 1874 

Thrown upon the World. ... ... .. ... ... 1875 

Ab-o'-th'-Yate Papers. ... 

CHARLES CALVERT. 
The Shado^*in«rthe HalL 
SRAKSFKBiMf 'Adaptatioits : with notes. 

A Winter's Tale. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1869 

Richard the Third. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1870 

The Merchant of Venice. ... ... ... ... ..^ 1871 

Henry the Fifth. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1872 

Twelfth Night. ... ... ... ... 1873 

Heniy the Fourth : Second Part. ... ... ... ... 1874 

JOSEPH COOPER. 

The Temperance MinstreL ... ... ... ... ... 1854 

Healthy Buds and Dram-struck Blossoms. ... ... ... 1857 

The Temperance Reciter : Original Pieces in' Prose and Verse. ... 1858 

• 

JAMES DAWSON. 

Facts and Fancies from the Farm : Lyrical Poems. ... ... ] 869 

JAMES SAMUEL DAWSON. 

Heroes of Liberty. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1868 



FREDERICK J. FARADAY. 

The Constant Maid : a Burlesque, pp.16. ... ... ... 1865 

Sketches of Methodism in Manchester, pp. ^46.... ... ... 1872 

The Education of Girls, pp.18. 1873 

A Night with a Building Society. ... ... ... ... 1873 

English Building Societies. From the Crerman of Dr. Ernest von 

Plener, with additional notes by the Translator ... '.,. 1875 

WILLIAM FLETCHER. 

Manchester at Work. .•. ... ... ... ... ... 1873 

THE REV. BENJAMIN GLOVER. 

The Poetry of Progress : Selections, with short chapters on Poets 

and Poetry. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1852 

SPENCER T. HALL (The Sherwood Forester). 

Mesmeric Experiences. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1845 

Days in Derbyshire. 
The Forester's Offering.... 

The Peak and the Plain. 

Morning Studies and Evening Pastimes.... ... ... 1874 

CHARLES HARDWICK 

Friendly Societies : their History, Progress, Prospects, and Utility. 1851 

Ditto. Third edition. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1852 

On Roman Remains Discovered at 'W'alton-le-Dale. (Hist. Soc. 

Lane and Ches.) ... •*• ••• ••• ... ... 1855 

The History of Preston and its Environs. 8vo. pp. x, 687. ... 1857 

The Castle Hill at Penwortham (with Rev. W. lliomber : Hist. Soc. 

JLrans.j ... ... ... ... ... ... ... LoO/ 

The Cuerdale Find, Site of Brunanburh, and Penwortham Castle. 

(Hist. Soc) ... ... ... ... ... ... 1857 

The History and Present Position of Friendly Societies. ... ... 1859 

Ditto. Second Edition. * ... ... ... ... ... 1869 

Fact 'Fergus Thunder ! A Rejoinder to the Times Newspaper respect* 

ing Friendly Societies ... .. ... ... ... 1859 

Insolvent Sick and Burial Clubs t The Causes and Cure. ... ... 1863 

On Geology in its Relation to Archesology. (Manchr. Geological 

Soc Trans.) ... ... .. ... ... ... 1866 

Ancient British Remains at Over Darwen, and Discovery of a Roman 

Hoard in East Lancashire. (Hist. Soc.) ... ... ' ... 1867 

The Insurance Crisis ... ... ... ... ... ... 1870 

On the Early Inhabitants of Lancashire and the Neighbouring Coun- 
ties, and Remains of their Mythology and Local Nomenclature. 1870 
On the Ancient Castle of Bury, Lancashire. (Ibid.) ... ... 1867 

Traditions, Superstitions, and Folk-lore. ... .... .. ... ^872 

JOHN HARLAND, F.S.A. [6. 1806 ; d. 1868.] 

Stray Leaves (Poems) collected for the Athenasum Bazaar. By 

Iota. pp. 24. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1813 



VI 

On a Charter of Feoflfment of Gorton, by Thomas la Warr, twelfth 

baron of Manchester, 1422. (I^ans. Hist. Soc. Lane and 

Ches., YoL it) pp. 4. ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 1850 

The Water Supply of Manchester, pp. 79. ... ... ... 1851 

Andent Charters and other Muniments of the Borough of Clitheroe. 1851 
Autobiography of William Stout, of Lancaster. (Edited by J. 

Harland.) ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• 1851 

Account of the Qrant of Free Warren by Henry XXL to Thomas 

Gresley, sixth baron of Manchester. (Trans. Hist. Soc. Lane. 

and Ches., voL iv.) pp. 13.... ... ... ... ... 1852 

A Lancashire Charm in Cypher against Witchcraft and Evil Spirits. 

(Trans. Hist. Soc, voL iv.) ... ... ... ... ... 1852 

The Lancashire Lieutenancy under the Tudors and Stuarts. (Chet. 

Soc.) pp. cxviii. and 332 ... ... ... ..• ... 1853 

Historical Account of Salley Abbey, pp.107. ... ... ..• 1853 

Memoir of the late John Just. (Mempirs Lit. and Philos. Soc) 

House and Farm Accounts of the Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe 

HalL (Chet. Soc) .•• ... ... ... ... 1856-8 

The Tree of Commonwealth, by Edmonde Dudley, 1509. (Edited 

by J. Harland.) I^vately printed; quarto ... ... ... 1859 

Mamcestre. Three volumes. (Chet. Soc.) ... ... ...1861-2 

A History of Preston Guild. (With W. Dobson.) pp. 116. ... 1862 

Manchester Court Leet Becords of the Sixteenth Century. Two 

volumes. (Chet. Soc.) ... ... ... ... ...1864-5 

The Songs of the Wilsons : with Memoir, pp. 78. ... ... 1865 

Collectanea relating to Manchester and its Neighbourhood. (Chet. 

OOC. ) ... ... .•• ... ... ••• ... XoOD'O 

£allads and Songs of Xiancashire ... ... ... ... 1865 

Lancashire Lyrics : Modem Songs and Lyrics ... ... ... 1866 

Itoby's Traditions of Lancashire. (Edited by J. Harland.) Two* 

volumes. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1866 

Lancashire Folk-Lore. (With T. T. Wilkinson.) 1867 

Baines's History of Lancashire. Two volumes. (With Rev. Brooke 

Herford) ..• ... ... ... ... ... 1868-70 

Three Lancashire Documents of the 14th and 15th Centuries. (Chet. 

DOC./ ••• ... ... ... ... ... ... JoOo 

Lancashire Legends and Traditions. (With T. T. Wilkinson.) ... 1873 
History of Eccles Church. 

ALEX. GORDON HENDERSON. 

Bookkeeping : with an Essay on Decimal Fractions and Logarithms. 1847 
Victor Cousin^s Lectures On the Philosophy of Kant. Translated 
fh)m the French by A. G. Henderson. With Biographical and 
Critical Sketch of Kant's Life and Writings. 8vo, pp. 288. ... 1864 

WILLIAM HINDSHAW. 

Scriptural Authority for National Education, pp.12. ,.. ... 1843 

An Essay on Memory ; being the one to which the first prize was 

awarded by the Manchester Church Education Society. ... 1847 






vu 

Mutual Improvement Associations ; their Importance and Advan- 
tages, pp. 11. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1853 

The Philosophy and Education of the Feelings. •.. ... ... 1855 

GEORGE B. JOHNSON. 

Poems and Sonnets. ■.. ... ... ... ... ... 1874 

SAMUEL LAYCOCK. 

Lancashire Rhymes, or Homely Pictures of the People. ... ... 1864 

Lancashire Songs. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1866 

Lancashire Poems, Tales, and Recitations. ... ... ... 1875 

GEORGE MILNER. 

The Examination and Inspection of Sunday Schools. ... ... 1873 

The Sunday School Lesson : What to Teadi and How. ... ... 1874 

J. P. MORRIS. 

A Glossary of the Words and Phrases of Fumess... ... ... 1869 

Sketches in the Fumess Dialect. ... ... ... ... 1867 

THOMAS NEWBIGGING. 

History of the Forest of Rossendale. ... ... ... ... 1870 

The Gas Manager^s Handbook. ... ... ... ... ... 1874 

J. H. NODAL. 

The Dialect and Archaisms of Lancashire. ... ... ... 1873 

On Studies: Their Choice and Method. ... ... ... ... 1874 

JOHN PAGE (Felix Folio). 

Hawkers, Street Dealers, and Quacks. ... ••• ... ... 1858 

The Devil's Elbow : a Legend of the Etherow ..- ... ... 1865 

Boxhill, Historical and Descriptive ... ... ... ... 1867 

JOHN PLANT, F.G.S. 

On the Effects of Heat on Basalt. 

On the Discovery of a Coalfield at Candiota, Rio Grande do SuL 

On the Alluvial Deposits at CoUyhurst. 

On the Discovery of Paradoxides near Dolgelly. 

On the Bones found in the floor of Poole's Cavern, and on the Exis' 
tence of an old Sea Beach at Buxton. 

On the Discovery of Glacial Markings under the Clay at Ordsal 
Clough. 

On Stone Weapons found in Lancashire. 

On Venezuelan Stone Weapons, Minerals, and Ores. 

On the Animal Remains found in Caves in North Lancashire. 

On the Bones of the Bison, etc., found near Castleton. 

On Quartzite Boulders in Coal Beds. 

On the Origin of Mankind. 

On Man's Earliest Works. 

On the Burleigh Rook Drill 
• On Peat Fuels.... ... ... ..^ ... ... ... 1874 

Reports of the Salford Royal Museum and Library ... 1851-74 

Description of the Public Statues in Peel Park, with six photo- 
graphs. Quarto. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1869 
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1828 
1832 
1832 
1847 
1849 
1853 
1863 
1867 



1872 
1873 



GEORGE RICHARDSON. 

Patriotism, and other Poems. ... • - • • • • • • — ^°*^ 

Tim Bobbin's Ghost 

WILLIAM SALMON, F.G.S. 

The Province of the Imagination in Studying History. ... ... 1851 

CHARLES SWAIN. [6. 1802; d 1874.] 
Metrical Essays. 

Memoir of Henry Liverseege. ... 
The Mind, and other Poems. ... 
Dramatic.Chapters, Poems, and Songs 

English Melodies. 

Letters of Laura D'Auveme. .- 

Art and Fashion. 

Songs and Ballads. ... . — 

JAMES STANDING. 

Echoes from a Lancashire Vale.... a«'" 

J. E. TAYLOR, r.L.S. ; E.G.S. ^ ^ '' .. , , ,^ 

Geological Essays and Sketch of the Geology of Manchester ... 1864 

Lithographs : Four Lectures on, Geology. ... l«>^ 

Half Hours at the Sea-side 

Geological Stories 

Half Hours in the Green Lanes... • "^^ 

Sketch of the Geology of Suffolk. - ^»7* 

WALTER TOMLINSON. 

Clouds and Light : Poems ... 

The Tottenham Arrow 

The Art of Landscape Painting in OU Colours 

EDWIN WAUGH. -g.. 

Sketches of Lancashire Life and Locahties - J^^ 

Poems and Lancashire Songs '•• 

Rambles in the Lake Country and its Borders A«oi 

The Barrel Organ ^^^ 

Besom Ben ... ;;• ;;* ]" ^^^ 

Ben an th' Bantam ^^^ 

TatUin' Matty ^gg. 

The Deadman's Dinner ' 

Th' Owd Blanket ... " '" ^^J 

H^!f Life of "the Lanc^hire Factory Folk during the Cotton 

_, . .... ... ••• ••• i-OOl 

Fanune. ... — — ,««« 

Sneckbant, or th' Owd Toll-bar |«^» 

Yeth-Bobs an' Scaplins... .•• J^^ 

Rambles and Reveries 

Jannock. — ••• , -.^^a 

The Old Coal Man. .... ^°'* 



... 1859 
... 1871 

-. 1870 



IX 

Fourteen Days in Scotland. 

Sancho's Wallet : a series of Lancashize Anecdotes. ... ... 1870 

The Chimney Comer : a series of Sketches. ... ... ••• 1874 

A Green Nook of Old England : (The Conntry abont Ipswich). ... 1874 

Wassail: or a Christmas Eve at a Conntry Inn. ... ... ... 1875 

T. T. WILKINSON, F.B.A.S. 

Histoiy of Mathematical Periodicals. Twenty-nine Articles. (Me* 

ehaniat^ Mctgaaine,)*** ... ... >•• ... 1848-54 

Geometry and Geometers. Two Articles. (PhUosophieal MagJ ... 1851 

English Mathematical Literatnze. (Wettmituter Itev., ApnL) ... 1851 

Bisectant Axes. (Diary.) ... ... •>• ••• ••• 1853 

The Lancashire Greometers and their Writings. (Trans. Lit. and 

Philos. Soc) ... ... ... ••. ... ... 1854 

NotaB MathematicsB. Eleven articles. (JlieehemM Magazine.) ...1854-7 

Circles of Tangential Ratio. (Lad'^% Diary J ... ... ... 1855 

Early Mathematical and Philosophical Writings of) Dr. Dalton. 

(Trans. Manch. Lit. and PhiL Soc.)... .. ... ... 1855 

Memoir of the Bev. John IiawBon. {Ibid,) ... ... ••• 1855 

Memoir of the Life and Writings of J. H. Swale, of Liverpool 

(Hist. Soc Lane, and Ches.) ... ... ... ... 1855 

The Ancient Greometrical Analysis, illustrated from the Writings of 

the Lancashire Geometers. {Ibid,) ... ... ... ... 1856 

Similar Conies. (Diary,) ... ... ... ... ... 1856 

Histoiy of Bnmley Chnrch. ... ... ... ... 1856-69 

On the Battle of Bronanbnrh, and the probable locality of the 

conflict. (Hist. Soc. Lane, and Ches.)... ... 1857 

On some Fossil Trees discovered at Burnley. (Ibid.) ... ... 1857 

Further Memorials of J. H. Swale. (Ibid.) ... ... ... 1858 

On the Solar Eclipse of March 15, 1858. (Ibid.) 1858 

Isosceles Bisectors. (Diary.) ... ... ... ... 1858, 9, 60 

Popular Customs and Superstitions of Lancashire. (Hist. Soc. 

Lane, and Ches.) ... ... ... •• ... 1859-60-1 

La EQre*s Harmonicals. (Diary.) ... .. ... ... 1861 

OnPorisms. (JEdixatifial Time8.J ;* •.. ... ... 1861 

Biographical Notices of some Liverpool Mathematicians. (Hist. Soc. 

Lane, and Ches.) ... ... ... ... ... ... 1862 

The Principal Mines of the Burnley Coal-field. (Ibid,) ... ... 1862 

Life and Writings of Hei)i7 Buckley. (Ibid.) ... ... ... 1863 

Druidical Bock Basins in the Neighbourhood of Burnley. {Ibid,) ... 1865 

The Boman Topography of East Lancashire. (Ibid.) ... ... 1865 

Edmund Spenser and the East Lancashire Dialect. (Ibid.) ... 1867 
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